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THE RICHEST HEIRESS IN THE KINGDOM—LADY MARY HAMILTON AND HER MOTHER, MARY DUCHESS OF HAMILTON 


She is 
Her father 


Lady Mary Louise Hamilton attained her majority on November 1 and became mistress of the greatest fortune belonging to any woman in the United Kingdom. 


the only daughter of the 12th Duke of Hamilton and Lady Mary Montagu, daughter of the 7th Duke of Manches and the present Duchess of Devonshire. 
died when she was eleven years of age, and if she had been a boy she would have been a duke as well as a millionaire. As it was the dukedom went to her distant 
kinsman, but she got the beautiful Isle of Arran and Easton Park, Wickham Market. ‘To celebrate her majority a great ball was given at her seat, Brodick Castle, Arran 
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ABROAD, 

Twelve months - - : : - £1 19S. od. 
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The above rates do not include extra numbers. 

Newspapers for foreign parts may be posted at any 
the mails. 

THE TATLER has now been entered as Second-class Matter at the New York, N.Y., 
Post Office, 1903. 

Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the Publishing Office, Great New Street, 
in English money, by cheques crossed ‘t The London & Westminster Bank"; or by Post- 
Office Orders payable at the Fleet Street Post Office to the Proprietors of ‘' THe Tarier,” 
Great New Street, London, E.C. 


THE TATLER’S HOTEL LIST. 


time, irrespective of the departure ot 


BIDEFORD.-Tanton's Hotel. Centre for North Devon. Motor Garage. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Hotel Mont Dore. South aspect. 150 rooms, electric light throughout, 

passenger lift, first-class cuisine, winter garden and lounge, covered tennis court. Turkish, 

sea-water and medicated baths. The Lotel is within two minutes’ walk of the Golf Links.—For 
tariff, address W. KNEESE, Manager. 


BRAEMAR. Fife Arms Ho‘%el. Centre of Scottish Highlands. 


ROADWAY (Worcestershire).—Lygon Arms Hotel. Dates from 1549, with oak panelled 
rooms. Comidrtable hunting quarte.s. Gurage. Moderate tariff. 


BURNHAM (Somerset).—Queen’s Hotel. Facing Sea. Headquarters Golf Club. 


DPAWLISH.—So=thwood's London Hotel. Strand. Old established firsi-cluss t.m:l-. 


DEVONPORT.- Royal Hotel. Fisst Class Naval and Military. 


ELIXSTOWE.—"'The Felix."’ A most beautiful hotel in sheltered position, with south-west 
aspect, facing thesea. Pleasantly warmed. Famous golf links. Garage. 


[LFRACOMBE.— Runnycleave Hotel. High-class cooking. Baths. Garage. 


LEAMINGTON SPA.—Regent Hotel. The most charming in the provinces. Reconstructed 
and refurnish:d. Lift. Recherché cuisine. Garage and resident engineer. Unique 
quarters for hunting men. 


Overlooking Hyde 


Most charming position in London. 
Enclosed 


ONDON.—Royal Palace Hotel. 
Every comfort and luxury. 


‘ Park. En pension rates from 10/6 per day inclusive, 
suites with private bathroom. 


LOWESTOFT. Royal Hotel. The only high-class hotel near the harbour. Delightful situation. 
Alllatest improvements. Terms on application to Manager. 


LLYMINGTON.- The Londesborough. Central for New Forest and Isle of Wight. 


MATLOCK BATH. — ‘The Carlsbad of England.’’ Royal Hotel and Baths. A Luxuricus 
Hotel, with perfect s stem of Continental and Electric Baths. 


NEW FOREST, Lyndhzrst.—Crown Hotel. 60 rooms. 


P4 GNTON.—Gerston Hotel. Close to station and sea. Garage. 


PAIGNTON.— Redcliffe Hotel. In beautiful grounds facing sea. Garage. 


PERTH. Station Hotel. Covered way. ALFRED Foster, Manager. 


SCARBORO’— The Gainsborough Private Hotel. South Cliff. Delightfully situated. En 
pension. Table d'Hote. Telegrams: ‘‘Cantab, Scarborough.’’ Nat. Tel. 0202. 


SOUTHAMP TON.—The Dolphin. Motor Garage. Inspection Pit and Petrol Stores. 


‘TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—Mount Ephraim Hotel. Beautifully situated on the summit of Mount 
Ephraim. The leading and most fashionable hotel of this favourite winter resort. Only one 
hour from London. Terms most moderate, on application to Manageress. 


VENTNOR Royal Hotel. Largest and best. Finest view of the Island from hotel. Four zcres 
beautifully laid out private grounds. Delightful winter resort. Inclusive charge 10/- per day. 
Week ends 18/-. Manager, F. Montague Hayden. 
ESTON-SUPER-MARE.—Week end at Grand Atlantic Hotel. Garage. Direct Atlantic 
Breezes. For Bcoklet of Details, stamp, Phillput, Stationer. 
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MPERIAL THEATRE, Mr. LEWIS WALLER 
TO-NIGHT and EVERY EVENING at 8.45, 
me 


PERFECT LOVER By ALFRED SuTRo, 
Mr. LEWIS WALLER. Miss EVELYN MILLARD, 
At 8.15 a Farce, by W. W. Jacons and Frepk. FENN 
THE TEMPTATION OF SAMUEL BURGE. 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY at 2.30. 


|. ONDON HIPPODROME. 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m. 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE, 


thes COE ISE UM: 


ae THREE PERFORMANCES DAILY, at 3 p.m., 6 p.m., and 9 p.m, 

The 6 o clock programme is entirely different from that at 3 and g o'clock. All seats in all parts 
are numbered and reserved. Stamped addressed envelopes should accompany all postal 
applications for seats, Prices—Boxes, £2 25., £1 11s. 6d., and £1 1s.; Fauteuils, ros. 6d. and 
7s. Od. ; Stalls, 5s., 4s., 3s., and 2s. (Telephone No. 7689 Gerrard). Grand Tier, 1s. Balcony, 6... 
(leiephone No. 7699 Gerrard). Children under 12 half price to all Fauteuils and Stalls. Tele- 


grams :‘* Coliseum, London." 
EMPIRE THEATRE, 
THE BUGLE CALL.” 
“A REVUE,” by Gro. GROSSMITH, JUNR, 
NE Supported by Specially Selected Varicty Programme. 
MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY at 2.15. Manager, Mr. H, J. Hircnins. 


CHARING CROSS. 


Every Eveniug at 8.15. 


THE NOVEMBER NUMBER OF THE 


BADMINTON MAGAZINE 
OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


CONTENTS: 


SPOKTSMEN OF MARK; IL—THE HON. GEORGE LAMBTON. 
son. Jllustiated. 

THE UNWRIT1EN LAWS OF SPORT; IX.—FOOTBALL, By G. B. Pottock-Hopsott. 

ROYAL HOMES OF SPORT: XIV.-HOMES OF SPORT OF THE HOHENZOLLERNS 
OF PRUSSIA: SPRINGE. By J. L. BasHroxp, M.A, (Written by gracious permission of 
Katser Wilhelm 11.) Illustrated, 

AN IRISH POUL!RY FUND. By DororHea Conyers. 

THE BALRAMPUR KHEDDAH. By Hamivton DouGtas. Illustrated. 

STRANGE STORIES OF SPOKT: IX.—A DEAD MAN'S JOKE, By H. Knicutr HorsrFietp. 


By ALFRED E. T. Wart- 


AN IRISH SHOOTING HOTEL. By H. T. Inman. I/lustrated. 

Ear VERSUS WOMAN IN THE REALM OF SPORT. By Harotp Macrarrane. 
Illustrated, 

ARE FOXES DEGENERATE? By F. W. Micrarp. 

THE EYREFIELD LODGE STUD, 1905. By Litian E. Brann. Illustrated. 


LIVING FOR SPORT ON £156 PER ANNUM: II—HOW AND WnERE TO DO IT. 
By ALEx W. Perry. 

BRIDGE, By “ PorTranp.” 

BOOKS ON SPORT. 

A PRIZE COMPETITION. Tue SEPTEMBER Awarp, IlIlustrated. 


To be obtained of all Booksellers and at the Railway Bookstalls throughout 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


BOOKS RECEIVE: DE iB Yar ssieh eacAnelE Re 


Publishers are requested to attach the price to all books sent 
By May Baldwin. (Chambers.) 
By Charles Turley. 
(Cassell.) 
Illustrated. 
(Case !.) 


Tuat LittLe Lins. 
Mairvanp, Major AND MINOR, 
Roginson Crusor. By Daniel Dzioe. 5s. 
Uncie Tom's Canin. By Harriet Beecher-Stowe. 
SURPRISING STRANGERS. By J. R. Monsell. 6d. 


5s. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 


58. (Sascell.) 


Funny ForeiGners. By J. R. Monsell. 6d. (Casse!l.) 
Norasie Nations. By J. R. Monsell. 6d. (Cassell.) 
Our Picture Book. 1s. (Cassell.) 

Merry Hours. 1s. (Cassell.) 

Tue Lirtte Foik’s Farry Boox. 3s. 64. (Cassell.) 


ARCHIBALD'S AMAZING ADVENTURE; OR, THE Tip-Top TALE. ByS. H. Hamer. 1s. 6d., cloth 2s. 


(Cas:e'l.) 
Tiny TaLes. 1s. (Cas‘ell.) 


Tue Lirt_e Foik’s Sunpay Book. (Cassel.) 


By S. H. Hamer. 5s. 


River aNp Forrest. By Edward S. Ellis. 1s. (Cassell) 
Tue Lost River. By Edward S. Ellis. 1s. (Cassell) 


Kincs or THE Forest. By A. E. Bonser. Pictured by Stanley Berkeley. 5s. (Dein & Son.) 

A Few Footprints. By J. Passmore Edwards. (Clement's Hou e ) 

Tue Four Just Men. By Edgar Wallace. 3s. 6d (Tallis Press.) 

Tue Laws AND PRINCIPLES OF BripGE. Stated and explained ind the prac ice illustrated by 
“Hellespont.” 5s. net. (De La Rue.) 

PracticaL ADVERTISING: a Handy Guide for Practical Men. (Mat er & Cro t 

By C. Whitworth Wynne. 7s. 6d. (Kegon Poul.) 

By Geraldine Mockler. 5s. (Nelson.) 

By Marianne Kirlew. 2s. 6d. (Nelson) 


er.) 
PorMS’‘AND PLays. 
Tue Heiress or AYLEWOOD. 
Famous SISTERS OF GREAT MEN. 


THE TATLER can be obtained in Paris at 
GALIGNANI’S LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli; 
W. H. SMITH & SON, 248, Rue de Rivoli; 


and at all important News Stands and Railway Bookstalls on the Continent. 
In Germany and Austria THE TATLER can be obtained at the various 
Depots in each town of the Saarbach News Agency. 


NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


PHOTOGRAPHS AND SKETCHES.—The Editor is open to receive photographs of 
important current social events, of notable people, of interesting places, or of anything of an 
eccentric or uncommon nature likely to arouse interest Full descriptive matter, together with 
the name and address of the sender. should always accompany such photographs. It must be 
distinctly understood that no one living in a country under the Berne Copyright Convention will 
be treated with who is not the owner of the copyright of the photograph submitted or who has 
not the permission in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit the photograph to the 
Editor of THE TATLER for reproduction. All photographs used will be liberally paid for. 


VOLUMES I. to XVII. of 
ale EES cet le) Pe ER 


Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, 12/6 each. 
Binding Cases for any of the above Volumes can now be obtained, 
price 2/6 each. 


HE RATE OF POSTAGE. FOR THIS WEEK’S TATLER is as follows: 


T Anywhere in the United Kingdom, 3d. per copy irrespective of weight. To any other 
art of the world the rate would be }d. FOR EVERY TWO OUNCES. Care should therefore 
e taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP all copies before forwarding. 
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Cosh Of fhe (1077. 


OLDEST BALLOON IN EXISTENCE 


This air balloon, now in the Arsenal Museum, Vienna, 

was captured by the Austrians at Wiirzburg in 1796. It 

is one of the six made by the French Aeronaut Society 

during the years 1794-9 for use during the war, and is 
the only one of them now in existence 


Incense and the East.— 
To Western eyes the Eastern 
custom of hanging garlands 
round the neck of an hon- 
oured personage is unutter- 
ably quaint, if not ridiculous. 
I see the Princess of Wales, 
who has a keen sense of the 
absurd, only half conformed 
to it at Bombay. Fl ortu- 
nately she compromised with 
her worshippers and hung 
the garlands over her arm. 
If she had rejected them 
altogether the result might 
have been awkward, for the 
East takes its symbols very 
seriously. Another quain 
custom was the sprink- 
ling of perfumes at 
the Prince’s reception 
of the great nobles. 
This is a ceremony of 
the greatest antiquity, 
alin to the offering of 
incense to mighty 
potentates. When 
Lord Curzon a few 
years ago was at 
Bahrein, where they 
fish up the pearls, the 
people there burnt an 
enormous quantity of 
incense in his honour. 
The origin of the cus 
tom is pretty obvious. 


THE SCOTS NAVAL 


Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme,— Stec/e. 


Ceremony at Sandringham. —The King’s 
birthday was kept with the usual ceremony 
at Sandringham on the gth. The dinner 
party was held, of course, in the magni- 
ficent dining-room, where the splendid 
Spanish tapestries presented by King 
Alfonso’s father have for some years been 
so conspicuous. It is the custom at 
Sandringham on the King’s birthday for 
the royal party and the guests to come in 
before the servants. Not till the former 
are seated do the latter appear, resplendent 
in their scarlet coats with blue and gold 
waistcoats and white satin ‘“ continua- 
tions.” Old-fashioned buckled shoes below 
the white silk stockings complete this 
quaint old livery, and the fact that the 
King’s footmen are all over 6 ft. makes 
the procession the more picturesque. 


Combined Manceuvres.—The combined 
manoeuvres of the British and Japanese 
fleets, as projected, will be both interesting 
and novel in execution, though not entirely 
original in conception. It is just two 
years this month since Mr. James Gordon 
Bennett of The New York Herald suggested 
similar friendly co-operation between the 
warships of Great Britain and the United 
States. President Roosevelt was under- 
stood to favour the suggestion; and 
bearing in mind the warm welcome given 
to Prince Louis of Battenberg’s squadron 
its realisation in the case of our Western 
cousins may prove as feasible eventually 
as it has done in the case of our Eastern 
ally. 


Naval Pipers.—Admiral Lord Walter 
Kerr was the first to introduce the bag- 
pipes into the navy. Whilst in command 
of the Channel Fleet Lord Walter carried 
a piper aboard his flagship. Subsequently 


PIPERS OF PORTSMOUTH 


Portsmouth alone of all naval barracks in the world has its band of pipers 
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JOHN BUNYAN’S ANVIL 


This interesting relic has just been discovered amongst 

some old scrap iron. It weighs about 60 lb. and is 2 ft. 

in length. Roughly seared on its surface are the words, 

**J, Bunyan, Hel’stow,” and the date, It will 
shortly be put up fer auction 


1647." 


odd pipers cropped up, and 
now Portsmouth’s naval 
barracks has a trio of them. 
It is odd to see these, clad 
not in kilts and tartans but 
in loose trousers and serge 
jumpers, striding up and 
down before a battalion of 
sailors, skirling away as 
lustily as any piper of. a 
Highland regiment. The 
naval pipers are all Scots- 
men and very popular with 
their messmates, whom they 
entertain with their High- 
land music in the messroom 
during dinner hour. 


The Pretty Children Group 
Competition. — To-day | pub- 
lish yet another selection 
from the photographs sent 
in to the Pretty Children 
Group Competition. From 
the five. collections “pub- 
lished I ask my readers to 
decide which is the prettiest. 
That decision must be given 
on a post card addressed, 
“The Editor of Tur Tar- 
LER Pretty Children Group 
Competion, 6, Great New 
Street, London, F.C.” It is 
particularly requested that 
no post card be sent in until 
Wednesday, November 22. 


Cribt 
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The Only New Peer Driving a fF ourcin-Hand. 


Stenography in Ancient Egypt.—Pro- 
fessor Friedrich Preisigke of the university 
of Strasburg has been engaged in the 
translation of certain ancient Egyptian 
papyrus manuscripts which he recently 
discovered at Oxyrhynchos in Egypt, an 
ancient Greek settlement there. He has 
come to the conclusion that the art of 


Russell 


THE PRINCESS ROYAL 


The King has pleased everybody by conferring the 

title of princess royal upon his eldest daughter and 

making her two daughters princesses with the prefix, 

highness. The duchess is most retiring, and is frequently 
known as ‘‘her Royal Shyness” 


THE NEW PEER—MR. A. J. 


- alter an existence of 454 years. 


stenography was certainly known to the 
Greeks in Egypt. Ina letter from a cer- 
tain merchant named Dionysius to his 
sister Didyme, dated November 27, twenty- 
seven years after Christ, the merchant 
complains that his sister has not written 
to him either in the usual character or 
stenographically. Preisigke believes the 
Greeks learned stenography from the 
Egyptians, and bases his belief on papyrus 
dated A.p. 155, where an Egyptian short- 
hand is certainly in use. 


A Medieval Asylum.—An old and 
interesting almshouse in the Bavarian 
town of Hunsiedal has just been closed 
It was 
founded by Christopher. Wenner, and is a 
beautiful old house with wonderfully 
graceful arches and fluted pillars, now 
somewhat decayed. The chief condition 
laid down was that. his asylum should 
only be inhabited by old men who wore a 
pointed white cropped beard and con- 
sented to wear the costume of the founder’s 
time. No more old men could be found 
with the necessary beards or who were 
willing to wear the curious medieval gar- 
ments consisting of brown knee breeches, 
long cloaks, and flat hats. 


Will the Swiss Mountains Disappear P— 
Alpinists in Switzerland and Germany were 
electrified the other day to hear that every 
mountain in Switzerland had suddenly 
become about to [t. lower, exactly 3 metres 
and 26 centimetres. The Swiss were in- 
censed that the great Alpine giants should 
be curtailed of some of their grandeur, and 
the Germans felt that Mont Blanc was no 
longer worth ‘scaling. An explanation 
was speedily forthcoming. A huge rock 
rises in the Lake of Geneva known as the 
Pierre a Riton. In the year 1820 this rock 
was decorated with a metal plate saying 
that it was 376 metres and 85 centimetres 
above the level of the sea. The rock was 
then taken as the standard of all Swiss 
mountains, the altitudes being calculated 
on this basis. It has, however, now been 


discovered that 
Pierre a Riton is 
3 metres and 26 
centimetres lower 
than it was in 
1820; in other 
words, that a 


mistake had been 
made in measur- 
ing it in 1820. 


Hatley 


FORBES-LEITH 


Mr. Forbes-Leith made his millions in America, like Mr. Carnegie, out of steel, but he belongs to a very old 


Aberdeenshire family, and started life in our navy. 


in Aberdeenshire, which belonged to his ancestors in 1390. 
He has a daughter (Mrs. Barr). 


South Africa of fever. 


A few years ago he bought the beautiful castle of Fyvie 


Mr. Forbes-Leith lost his only boy, who died in 
Mrs. Forbes-Leith is a charming American 
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“S, AND T.” 


Lord Shrewsbury and Talbot, who has had to spend a 

good deal of last week in the law couris, is the premier 

earl in the peerages both of England and Scotland, and 

was born in 1860.- His only son, Viscount Ingestre, 

married the sister of the present Lord Anglesey. The 

earl's eldest sister is the Marchioness of Londonderry. 
He was once a big cab proprietor 


The Black Bureau.—A few days ago a 
Russian who lives abroad for obyious 
reasons wished to make sure that, the 
secret police at St. Petersburg really do 
open private letters, and for the purpose 
of finding out wrote a letter to a friend 
and put on the outside of the envelope, 
‘““Take care; there is a hair inside.’ He 
did not enclose a hair, but when the letter 
reached his friend there was a beautiful 
long golden hair inside it. The police had 
been a little too careful, and fancying 
that in the process of steaming open the 
envelope they. had lost the hair they set 
matters right as they supposed by supply- 
ing one from their own resources. 


The Gulls in London.—One of the most 
infallible signs of winter in London is the 
arrival of the seagulls at London Bridge. 
This never occurs until the winter has 
begun to set in. There were two or three 
dozen of them on the Thames the other 
day when there was a slight frost. The 
gulls have never come to London so early 
before, and their arrival seems to show that 
we shall have a long and hard winter. 
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A DAINTY SOLDIER WHOM 


THE “EMPIRE” LOVES 
Mdlle. Genée in “The Bugle Call.” 


~~ 


dé 
ts 
: 
in 
er 


Play Pictorial 


Mdlle. Genée has rarely looked so delightful as in Mr. Sydney Jones's pretty ballet, Te Bugle Call, at the Empire, where she dances like a fairy. If recruiting parties had 


buglers as fascinating as she there would be no cry about the necessity of conscription 
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Royal Gifts to JocKeys—Rich Socialists. 


has heard of the Druce case, of a 
person who was at one time head of 
the great furnishing firm in Baker 
Street being a mysterious personage 
with a great taste for erecting under- 
ground passages, and the claim put 
forward after his death that he was 
one and the same person with the 
5th Duke of Portland, who had the 
same passion for underground pas- 
sages—but on a more magnificent 
scale—at Welbeck Abbey. The 
attempts on the part of the Druce 
family to raise this case into one 


The Druce Case.—Eyveryone now E 


of serious legal importance have 
again and again met the public 
eye. The latest phase is that Mr. 
G. Hollanby Druce of Wells Street, 
Gray’s Inn Road, has had some 
of his -papers stolen by burglars. 
Mr. Druce has been interviewed by 
the Daily Mail, and informed his 
interviewer that none of the essen- 
tial documents connected with 
his claim were touched, these 
being in the custody of the 
National Safe Deposit Company. 


Presents to Jockeys. — Since 
the 5 lb. apprentice allowance to 
jockeys was instituted large sum 
have been paid to these small 
horsemen for their services in 
important handicaps; £200 and 
contingencies in the event of success is 
about the average amount required by 
them, while occasionally they receive 
substantial. presents in addition as 
mementoes of their success in big races. 
Fred Archer once told me that the first 
present ‘he remembered was a pound of 
green tea which an old farmer-cum- 
grocer-owner .insisted upon sending to 
the great jockey’s parents..to mark their 
son’s riding success in a small race. 


Archer’s Biggest Present.— The biggest 
present he:was ever promised was £33 000 
to nothing about Laceman’s success in 
the Stewards’ Cup, but the horse lost. 
One of the most mysterious presents this 
jockey ever received was a riding whip 
which was sent to him, care of the New- 
market stationmaster. There was a sum 
of 2s.. carriage to pay on the box con- 


taining it, and for a week or so Archer refused to take 
the consignment as he suspected a hoax. 
the stationmaster induced him to accept it and 
Upon opening it he discovered a 
handsome gold-mounted riding whip, and wrapped round 
it asa. sort of packing were fifty crisp £5 notes. 
who was never 
Altogether jockeys have a good time. 


however, 
pay the carriage rate. 


was no explanation as to the sender, 
discovered. 


SOME OF SAWADE’S ANIMALS AT THE LONDON HIPPODROME 


The 5th Duke of Portland, who 
was a cousin of the present duke by his son was the duke 


and a very eccentric man disguise 


A MUCH-DRESSED PET GOAT 


A naval pet on H.M.S. Mildura on its way home from Australia 


After a time, 


There 


Herr 


a) 


T. C. Druce, who it is claimed 


in 


TWO PORTRAITS OF INTEREST IN THE DRUCE CASE 


pared to that of his co-leader, 
who owns a fortune of several millions of marks, 
derived chiefly from a mantle factory which is run 
on the usual capitalistic principles. 
wealthy Socialists are Dr. 
von Wolmar, who owns a romantic castle in 
the Bavarian Alps. 


Steeplechase 


Some Handsome Gifts. — The 
King gave Anthony, the rider of 
Ambush Il, £500 and a memento 
scarf pin when he won the Grand 
National, and Herbert Jones re- 
ceived a similar douceuy when suc- 
cessful on his Majesty’s Diamond 
Jubilee in the Derby. J. Daley, the 
rider of Hermit, the snowstorm 
Derby winner, was presented with 
£3,000 by Mr. H. Chaplin, who 
won over £100,000 in bets on the 
race. 


A Life Annuity.—The rider of a 
Grand National winner a couple 
of years ago was handed the full 

value of the race, approximately 
£2,000, in addition to which 
securities were transferred to his 
name assuring him a certainty of 
f1a week for life. Arthur Nightin- 


gall received a cheque for £1,000 for winning the same race on Ilex. 
Last year our crack steeplechase jockey, P. Woodland, rode in France, 
and when he won the Grand 
M. Fischoff made him a present of the entire stakes, 42,000 francs— 


de Paris on Dandolo 


nearly £2,000. <A jockey’s life 


is a very strenuous one, with 
early rising, plenty of hard 
work, riding in all weathers, 


and little to eat, but his cloud 
has certainly a golden lining. 


Wealthy Socialists.—A 
legacy to August Bebel, the 
leader of the German Social 
Democrats andthe only man 
in Europe of whom the Kaiser 
is said to be jealous, is causing 
considerable stir in Berlin. It 
isa sum of 200,000 marks which 
Bebel has received under the 
will of an eccentric gentleman 
named Koleman, who had quar- 
relled with his relatives. The 
matter attracts attention as the 
Socialist leader is perpetually 
inveighing in his writings 
and speeches against those 
who acquire riches for 
which they do not work. 
He is himself possessed of 
a large fortune and a 
handsome villa on Lake 
Zurich. Bebel’s wealth, 
however, is a trifle com- 
Herr’ Paul Singer, 


Among other 
Arons and the aristocratic 


Campbell & Gray 


Sawade is one of the most expert animal trainers of the present day, and the result of his genius and patience is apparent in the work done by his lions, tigers, bears, and 


dogs now appearing at the Hippodrome 
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A Charming Girl who will Entertain King George. 


Ellis & Walery 
MISS PAULINE CHASE, WHO WILL APPEAR AS_‘*COLUMBINE” AT WINDSOR CASTLE ON SATURDAY 


Miss Chase, who is an American, will appear at Windsor on Saturday in her original part of the Columbine in Mr. Barrie's pretty playlet, Pantaloon, 


produced criginally 
at the Duke of York's Theatre : 
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The Bran Pie—“ The Curse of Calling.” By Adrian Ross. 


hen the mists and cold of November render the country 
unpleasant and those who are not wintering abroad 

are collecting into London and other towns, the yearly epidemic 
of paying and returning calls sets in with its usual virulence. 
It is one of the ills to which nearly all flesh is heir; only the 
poor escape it. They cannot really escape the payment of 
rates, as they are beginning to find out; taxation reaches them 
indirectly through their humble luxuries. But at any rate the 
unskilled and even the skilled Jabourer—or rather his wile—is 


not expected to pay calls as a regular duty. 
Under the solvent of the modern love of ease, which has made 
life it may be less strenuous but certainly less intolerable, 
the obligation of calling and returning calls has become some- 
what relaxed. The growing use of domestic telephones has 
relaxed it. Why should one toil round in carriage or cab or 
omnibus when one can chat with one’s acquaintances and 
friends for a penny a go? Further, calling is an irksome duty, 
and as such is generally evaded. The modern English tempera- 
ment rebels against etiquette as against conscription. Both are 
part of the cumbrous armour that is beginning to weigh on 
even the long-suffering German. Conscription may and 
probably will be necessary for the Briton ; calling is not. 


et there must be some system in social relations, some 
definite scheme of visits and acquaintance. At present 
there is a vague obligation to pay and return calls which is not 
enforced by social opinion and is understood differently by 
different persons, or at different times by the same. Further, 
there is the system of having “days.” It is obvious that this is 
an inadequate arrangement. Every mistress of a house (or flat) 
who has “a day” or more in the month to receive her friends 
and others whom she knows must realise that several of her 
would-be visitors will be cut off by having their one day or 
that of someone they fear to offend on the same date. Further, 
it may and often must be extremely inconvenient or even im- 
possible to adhere to the day chosen in advance. Yet it is 
impossible to notify all one’s possible visitors that they will not 
be welcome. The consequence is considerable annoyance to 
either the hostess, if she receives as usual, or to the callers if she 


does not. 


n the breathless days of the season this difficulty is less keenly 
felt. There are so many engagements of a festive character, 
so many chances for amusement, that one hardly expects, and 
certainly does not wish, to find anyone in or be found in by 
anybody. But in the dreary days, when one summons up 
resolution to go out and pay calls, one can reckon with a fatal 
certainty on finding most of one’s friends at home. It is a 
nuisance to forsake the fireside and the little household occupa- 
tions or recreations. When the effort merely results in an 
interruption of the comfort of a friend or acquaintance it is 
doubly painful. Yet to abstain from paying or returning calls 
within a reasonable time would be construed as an affront. 


hat we want for this social difficulty, as for most social 
troubles, is a rational economic solution—one that would 
consult at once the convenience of the richer and the pockets of 
the poorer while leaving both free, if they preferred, to satisfy 
the obligations of etiquette. Let each mistress of a house (or 
flat) compile a list, with addresses and (if any) “ days” of those 
persons with whom she ison calling terms. Let her, when a 
decent interval (which might be settled between agreed limits) 
has elapsed since she saw any one of her friends, address a 
suitable lithographed card to that friend announcing her 
intention of calling on a certain date with certain members 
of her family. The person addressed will reply by a similar 
card stating either-(a) that she will be glad to see the caller 
on the proposed day, (b) that she proposes another day, or 
(c) that she would prefer to consider the call as paid. If the 
person to be called on has “a day,’ and does not wish to 
receive visitors on that day, she must, in declining their calls, 
send the estimated cost of the refreshment she offers to all 
comers on that occasion—let us say 6d. a head. 


It should be clearly understood also, when people are calling 

on days not of general reception, whether they want tea or 
not. Ifthey do not want tea, then 6d. a head should be 
paid them by the hostess (as tea money) if she has chosen the 
date ; if the visitors select the date and want no tea, nothing 
should obviously be paid. But if the visitors select the day and 
also want tea, they should pay 6d. a head. Of course, there 
would have to be a general understanding as to the upper and 
lower limits of cost of the tea, and among wealthy people who 
provide sandwiches and cunning cakes and fruit in and out of 
season a higher scale should be established. There should be 
no difficulty in settling the unit of tea money. It might beara 
regular proportion to the habitual stakes at bridge of the parties 
concerned. 


f, however, the lady who ought by etiquette to call on any- 
body prefers not to do so, she might send another form 
explaining the real or fictitious cause of her inability to call 
and enclosing the tea money, which the disappointed hostess 
would appropriate if poor or give to some good object if 
sufficiently well off to regard sixpences with equanimity. 
Probably it would be found best to pay tea money by a sort of 
coupon or private bank note which would come to be recognised 
as a circulating medium. It need not be very elaborate, for it 
could hardly be worth the risk of forgery. Nobody would 
require to lay in a large stock of coupons, for one would receive 
as many, probably, as one sent out. The less wealthy would 
probably prefer to give tea in all cases as less expensive than 
coupons. Thus, by a little personal inconvenience in always 
calling on dates selected by their friends they could make their 
social relations a source of moderate but welcome gain, and 
tea money would help out the smallness of pin money. 
Al sorts of ingenious developments might be worked out if I 
had the time and the space to elaborate them. I can only 
hope that the suggestion may prove fruitful and that some man 
with a gilt for organisation may devise a practical system. I 
do not want even a coupon for tea money in return. It is 
enough if the housewife—or flatwife—of the future, rejoicing in 
her new-found freedom and comfort, secured at so trifling an 
expense, wonders why nobody thought of the new system 
centuries ago. That is the lot of every real advance in civilisa- 
tion. Possibly some great newspaper will take up the idea, 
and we may have the Chronicle Calling Club (I merely mention 
a name for the alliteration). 


While daily papers fill our needs 
With readiness appalling, 

One pressing burden vainly pleads, 
The social curse of calling. 


‘The jester of the regal bench 
Need prophesy no longer 

That soon the press our thirst will quench 
With milk, or something stronger, 


Break, gallant press, this etiquette, 
The chain that sets us snarling; 

Then milk or gin from you we'll get, 
And even law from x 


Recipes for Unique Fruit Dishes. 
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THE SHIP 


Take a. firm, curly banana, the curlier the better, and rig same with simple masts, 
paper sails, and cotton rigging, the simpler the better. Over the stern hang the 
Union Jack or any other flag to taste. From a mould shake out an ‘‘ocean” of 
jelly, chopped finely. Red is a safer colour than green, especially as the ship is. 
destined to be devoured when it cloys as an optical attraction. Set the ship upon 
this and it is complete. Provided the operator is deft-fingcred this little “dish” 
should not take more than five minutes to arrange. It is exceedingly popular with 
children of all ages. 


THE OSTRICH 


The head is a small apple armed with a beak of almond tinted with ccchineal. 
It is set upon a banana neck. The natural curve of the fruit gives the required 
poise, and the part next the trunk drops into a hole gouged in a nice ripe melon. 
Garnish with a few cstrich feathers procured from sister's best hat, mount on jelly 
chopped to resemble sand as nearly as possible, and the thing is done. 


THE MUSHROOMS 


A little taste is here necessary, though the novelty is really one of the easiest to: 
prepare. The hillock on which they stand is merely two halves of apples of different 
size surmounted with grassy sprigs of shortbread. The mushrooms themselves are 
shortbread mounted on banana stalks, These are quite innocuous to even the very 
young, and there is no danger of colic after partaking treely. 


THE CANDLESTICKS 


Made of shortbread bases with candles of banana sections and surmounted with 
almond wicks. These can be lighted. Finish the creation with thin slips of short- 
bread tipped with toffy, which form most realistic matches. 


THE SNOW MAN 


A most seasonable dish at Christmas-time. Boii up rice slowly so that the 
separate grains do not become glutinous. Model your snow man with the handle or a 
teaspoon, fit him with eyes and nose of currants and a mouth of lemon peel. A 
twig of birch supplies him with the necessary broom, and a battered hat made out 
of note paper lends him a rakish aspect too comical for words. Fill his interior with. 
crystallised fruits and he becomes doubly a favourite with all his juvenile admirers. 


THE DOLL 


A nice straight banana makes a lovely doll, Paint features in with cochineall 
applied with a camel-hair brush, fit the creature with a ‘‘loud"” tie made of baby 
tibbon, supply it with arms and legs of the skin of the fruit of which the trunk is 
built, and paint a pair of spats with cream, Let the mannikin lean against a fence 
composed of either apple strips or, better still, shortbread, and there is a finished 
article which never fails to give satisfaction even to the most blasé of modern infants. 
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Invention in Sweetmeats—Some Ingenious Dishes. 


Ship in full sail made of a banana. The sails are of paper, and the whole A bird made from a melon, a banana, an apple, and an almond. The 
is mounted in jelly bird is mounted in a base of jelly 


Mushrooms of shortbread and banana with a base of apple. Sprigs of Two novel candlesticks and matches made in fruit, and all eatable. 
apple to represent grass The bases are of shortbread 


Snow man modelled in rice with features marked in currants A banana doll made from fruit with a background of shortbread 
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THE COMING OF AGE OF LADY MARY HAMILTON. 


Lady Mary Hamilton’s 
Coming of Age.—The pretty 
little island of Arran was 
recently the scene of great 
rejoicing on the occasion 
of the coming of age of 
Lady Mary Hamilton, 
only daughter of the 12th 
Duke of Hamilton. Lady 
Mary. is the richest heiress 
in Great Britain, and con- 
sequently a great deal of 
interest has centred in her 
coming of age. When her 
father died in 1895 it was 
found that she had in- 
herited not only a very 
large sum of money but 
his extensive estates in 
the island of Arran and 
near Wickham Market in 
Suffolk as well. On the 
former of these Lady Mary 
has spent most of her 
time, living a _ simple 
country life. Her mother 
was Lady Mary Montagu, 
the eldest daughter of the 
7th. Duke of Manchester. 
The young owner of 
Brodick Castle is exceed- 
ingly popular, and is as 
much at home with a gun 
on the moors and in the 
hunting field as in the 
drawing-room. 


Lafayette 


LADY MARY HAMILTON 


Whose coming of age was recently celebrated with great rejoicing at her ancestral home in 
the island of Arran 


The Festivities at Bro- 
dick Castle.—The hills of 
picturesque Arran were 
ablaze with bonfires, and 
flags were flying and re- 
joicings were general in 
every town and_ village. 
There was a large house 
party staying at Brodick 
Castle, most of whom ap- 
pear in these pictures, and 
the pleasure they derived 
during their stay found 
expression on eyery side. 
Much of the time was 
spent in shooting, and on 
the eve of Lady Mary’s 
birthday a great ball was 
given at the castle, for 
which special buildings had 
been erected. At this ball 
over a thousand guests were 
present; neighbours arrived 
in crowds from all dis- 
tances. Country-folk, 
tenants, farmers, the house- 
party and friends of almost 
all classes, danced together 
and at intervals toasted 
Lady Mary and her mother 
with loyal Scottish cheers 
and acclamations. Next 
day Lady Mary received 
addresses and gifts from 
various bodies and a very 
large circle of friends. 


Maclure, Macdonald & Co. 
HOUSE PARTY AT BRODICK CASTLE FOR THE CELEBRATION OF LADY MARY HAMILTON’S COMING OF AGE 


The figures, from left to right, are: Back row—the Right Hon. Lord Stanley, Mr. John Murray of Taymount, Mr. D. F. Smith, Mr. Montgomerie Campbell, the Marquis 
of Graham, Colonel H. de Pledge (19th Hussars), Mr. Athole Hay; middle row—Colonel Vesey Dawson, Lady Mary Acheson, Miss C, Van Bessen, Captain W. Hibbert, 
Mrs. Athole Hay, Mr, Patrick; front row—Captain Donald Cameron of Lochiel, Lady Alice Stanley, her Grace Mary Duchess of Hamilton, Lady Mary Hamilton, Lady 


Theo Acheson, Miss Brocklehurst 
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THE RICHEST HEIRESS IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


BRODICK CASTLE—LADY MARY HAMILTON’S ARRAN HOME BRODICK CASTLE AND THE TEMPORARY BUILDINGS 


Which recently echced to the sound of revelry over her coming of age Which were erected for Lady Mary Hamilton’s comirg-of-age celebrations 


we, 


Maclure, Macdonald & Co 


CIAD MILE FAILTE—THE ARRIVAL OF THE HOUSE PARTY IN THE BALLROOM 


The figures, from left to right, are; Lady Mary Hamilton, Lady Alice Stanley, the Duchess of Hamilton, Lady Mary Acheson, the Marquis of Graham, Lady Theo Acheson, 
Right Hon. Lord Stanley, Miss Brocklehurst, Captain Donald Cameron of Lochiel, Mr. John Murray of Taymount, Mrs. Athole Hay, Miss Van Bessan, Colonel Vesey 
Dawson, Colonel H. de Pledge, Mr. Patrick, Mr, Athole Hay 
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FINE SERIAL STORY. 


PAMELA CONGREVE 


By Fk. Aymar 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


“BEHOLD, IT IS TO-MORROW.” 


“This personage came swiltly down 
the staircase, his hand along the 
balustrade, his brain keenly on the 
alert, his eyes fixed upon a point below. 
Once down he darted over to the secret 
panel, touched it open, pulled the silver 
key from his waistcoat pocket, fitted 
and turned it; drew forth both hands 
full of splendid gems, set and unset; 
chains of sparkling fire ; bracelets, 
stomachers, brooches, rings, and sprays. 
These he was bestowing in his pockets 
when Pam’s door opened. She crept 
out close to the rail, looked over, and 
beheld him at his work. 

Down the steps like an arrow sprung 
by a strong hand she flew across to 
him and, “ Lord Charteris, I've caught 
you!” she whispered. 

“By Gad, Pam, you have!” cried 
he, his voice low but full of joyful 
elation. ‘The mistletoe, the mistle- 
toe! Sweetheart of me! See! I know 
why you've sought and caught me 
here. Oh, Pam! Pam!” | He pointed 
up to w here the mistletoe hung above 
their heads. ‘‘ You've but played the 


PAMELA CONGREVE 


Mathews. 


i Weta do you choose, Pam? 
Quick!” and he touched her hand. 

She sprang from him. “ Anything 
on earth but your love. Anything on 
earth but that he and his shall know = 
what you and I know.” 

“The bell—who rang it, and where- 
fore?” cried the duke, at this instant 
dashing out into the corridor, most of 
the household in his wake. 

Lady Betty pushing through the 
press to peer below and cry in fiendish 
glee, “ Look, look! Mistress Congreve 
in her red satin nightrail under the 
mistletoe with Lord Charteris.” 

The duke paused as he reached the 
place where Charteris stood, the rope 


within his malicious grasp. ‘ Your 
grace,” he murmured with averted eyes 


and drooping head as if in sorrow for a 
fault that was another's 

“<The secret door open!” exclaimed 
the duke in amazement. “ The key?” 
He fumbled at his fob. “Gone! ‘The 
jewels?” 

“Here,” said Pam, tendering stones 
and key as well, while beneath her lids 
lay immeasurable scorn for the coward 
standing near her. 

“ But where's the thief?” asked 


coy to whet my appetite. I needed it = 
not.” 

His arms were closing about her 
when she sprang aside. 

“You thief!” she said as she seized 


ape company. 
the jewels. “ Thief, I] say!” and she 


near a wayside inn. 


SYNOPSIS OF OPENING CHAPTERS 


The beautiful Pamela visits Tamworth Fair and is per- 
suaded by a Mr. Heathcote to join his travelling theatrical 
The coach of Sir Thomas Trevor is upset 
His wife ; 


Harlowe. “ Escaped, by heavens ! ” 
“No, your grace,” said she firmly, 
but with one glance at Charteris to see 
if at the last he would ‘not be a man 
and speak out. 
Harlowe looked from 


his niece and ward, one to the 


snatched the silver key from his fingers Lady Betty Wyndham; and Lord Charteris and others other, his ruddy face growing strangely 
too. put up at the inn. Lady Betty is in love with Pelham pale. “For God's sa ke,” he cried, 
“Pamela,” he coaxed, “I took ‘em Charteris." Pamela) hasia’ stormy interview with Pelham, “ speak out the truth, one of you!’ 
but to give to you. Pam, you love ho hesonce Javed Bete. hey leaves Mine teathcote:for “Harlowe,” answered Charteris in a 
a: - Y London, makes her début at Covent Garden, and 2 ‘: 
me? You must loye me or you would Se eee ae maces AP ape er etn CGE low and hurried voice, asa gentleman 


not have risked coming to me now!” 
Again he tried to embrace her; again 
she would have darted away from him, 
but Charteris had her in us grasp. 
“By the Lord of Heaven!” he cried, 
“you're mine; I will have you now !’ 


kept. Water, during 


In the struggle to free herself knock against the 
Pamela’s hand fell upon the bell-rope admits to the chamber. 
caught on the newel-post and she 
pulled with all her strength. 

Out clanged the bell, resounding 


over the still “and snowbound countryside—waking every soul 
within the house and for miles around. Pamela broke from 
her captor and, “Thief!” again she said, while she pulled the 
harder at the rope. 

“Thief!” echoed my Lord Charteris with his short, cynical 
laugh, pointing mockingly at the jewels and the key she holds 
in her gathered-up night gown. “Thief; Pam? Ha! ha! ha!” 

Then a solind above of footsteps hurrying as the bell 
redoubled its pealing, Charteris having taken the rope from 


her. 

“Thief! Nay, we haven't a second to lose. Give me 
yourself at once—your promise—and I'll invent a tale of 
highwaymen to shield us both. If you will not ’’—for she 


shook her head with emphatic scorn—*‘ you stand there before 
“em all, the thief. If you dare attempt to fasten this on 
me——” ; 
“Well, what then?’ she asked; and now the bell swung 
with a mournful softness to its final call, and now Harlowe’s 
voice was heard above shouting for lights. 
“Harlowe shall know the past.” 


The doors above were opening and the glimmer of the 


candles shone down. 


tures Pamela goes to Harlowe House for Christmas, 
and there meets Charteris, the penniless gambler, and 
the Duke of Harlowe whom she loves deeply but will 
not permit herself to encourage, 
gay at Harlowe and the duke explains the mode of 
entry to a secret chamber where the family jewels are 
a dance, Charteris contrives to 
duke and snatch 
Pamela alone sees, divines the 
intent, and determines to keep watch 
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would if caught in such a vile predica- 
ment as this which he pretended, “ pray 


: you, be lenient; she did it for my 
Christmas Eve is very sake ” 
sake. 

“You lie,’ said Harlowe quietly. 


“You stole them yourself.” 

“Sir,” retorted the earl, still calm, 
deliberate, and cool, “I leave it to the 
lady.” 

“Will your grace count the jewels?” 
said Pamela. 

“Nay,” answered he, flinging the whole shining mass away 
from him. “ Pamela Congreve, for the love of God tell me 
what ali this means.’ 

“’Tis patent, methinks,” she said in a dull voice; then, 
turning to the lad, “Go fetch my coach, Godfey—quick, Jess 
girl, my duds.” She faced Harlowe. ‘I'm leaving now, your 
grace; going back to town. Farewell.” 

And then, without, the waits began to sing a carol, their 
pure, childish voices and the sacred, jubilant melody contrasting 
strangely with the conflict and the passionate agitation within 
the hall. : 

“Farewell? Never !”’ es he, catching at her hands 
pitifully. “ Before them all, Pam, you're my lady and my love. 
Even be it true you did this deed for love of another man, to 
me ’tis as if you'd not done it-—and, by Gad! I don’t believe 
you did.” 

She smiled and shook her head, Charteris’s strange, hand- 
some eyes fixed upon her face. 

“Tl never give you up,” said Harlowe. 

“You need not,” she replied. "Tis I give up you and all 
of this.” She took from her bosom the deed and set it aflame 
at Lady Betty’s candle, its grey ash spilling to the breeze as 


the key that 
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The Visit of King George, 


THE CROWN PRINCE OF GREECE 


The Crown Prince Constantine (Duke of Sparta) is 
He was born in 
1868 and married in 1889 King Edward's niece, Prin- 
cess Sophia of Prussia, sister of the present German 


heir-apparent to the Greek throne. 


Emperor 


King Edward’s 


several points of view. As 
the reigning head of the 
kingdom of Greece he can- 
not fail to attract the atten- 
tion and notice of everyone 
who is in any way ac- 
quainted with the art, 
literature, and philosophy 
of that world - famous 
country. Personally he 
is also a very interesting 


character as it has been 
no easy task to fill the 
throne from which King 


Otto, his predecessor, was 
peremptorily banished, but 
with his — statesmanlike 
astuteness and personal 
tact he has been able to 
maintain and consolidate 
the position of the throne 
of Greece very materially 
during his reign, which 
has lasted just a fortnight 


longer than that of his 
father. His intimate re- 
lationship .to our own 
Royal Family also lends 


additional interest to King 
George. 


A Busy Monarch.---King 
George is an extremely 
active man; even in winter 
he is to be seen in his 
study at an early hour. 
He generally stands beside 
a little table piled with 
papers and documents in 
the last of the three ground- 
floor rooms of the palace 
set aside for his private 
cabinets. The King en- 
deavours in every way to 
identify himself with the 
national spirit of the land 
over which he rules. On 
the walls of the palace are 
hung portraits of all the 
great Hellenes who have 
helped to make modern 
Greece. This compliment 
to the country is very much 
appreciated by the King’s 
native visitors. 


Latest Visitor.— 
George I., King of the Hellenes, who, 
according to the official programme, is to 
make a state entry into the City of London 
to-day, is an interesting personage from 


Our 


KING GEORGE OF GREECE 


King George is the second son of King Christian IX. 

of Denmark. He was born on December 24, 1845, and 

is therefore one year younger than his sister, Queen 

Alexandra. He has ruled a fortnight longer than his 
father 


Voigt 


THE CHILDREN OF THE CROWN PRINCE OF GREECE 


Prince George was born in 1890; Prince Alexander, the second son, in 1893; the third boy, 
Prince Paul, in rg901; Princess Héléne, in 1896; and little Princess Irene, seated on the cushion, 
was. born in 1904 
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King George's wife was born in 185r. 
eldest daughter of the Grand Duke Constantine of 
Russia, brother of the late Czar, Alexander II. She 
has greatly assisted him in gaining the confidence of 


DES VALLER 


Queen’s Brother. 


QUEEN OLGA OF GREECE 


She is the 


his subjects 


A Strong Bent for Science.—The King, 
in truth, possesses a very strong regard 
for the nation’s past although he is person- 
ally quite modern in his private inclina- 
tions. The marvellous advances of modern 


science and history 
attract him very much, and 
his knowledge of present- 
day international politics is 
of a most intimate kind. 
He has frank, amiable man- 
ners which put his visitors 
rapidly at their ease. By 
his unrestrained converse 
with people around him he 
is enabled to come to a very 
close understanding with 
the questions of the day as 
viewed through the eyes of 
his subjects. 


The Queen of Greece.— 
In his various tasks the 
King has the most charming 
helpmeet in Queen Olga. 
Besides Russian, she speaks 
Greek, English, French, 
Italian, and Albanian, and 
her liking for the ancient 
Greek dress is one of the 
many little points which 
help to identify her with 
the Greek people. It was 
owing to her efforts that 
the well-known Evangelis- 
mos Hospital was founded ; 
the whole management of 
this hospital is vested in a 
council of seven ladies over 
which the Queen herself 
frequently presides. Her 
Majesty has also founded a 
seamen’s home for sailors 
visiting the A2gean Sea. It 
is a curious fact that she is 
the only lady admiral in 
the world, having gained 
that rank from her cousin, 
the late Czar of Russia. 
Both the King and Queen 
are extremely fond of yacht- 
ing; the royal yacht is a 
large two-funnelled steam 
vessel of pleasing design. 
She keeps in close touch 
with her native land, and 
her only daughter, Marie, 
is the wife of the Grand 
Duke George Michaelo- 
vitch. 


TREES TATE Be. 


Godfrey opened the door, letting in on her the first splendid 
beams of Christmas morning. 

“You shall not quit me thus,” panted Harlowe, his passion 
and his care for her almost ungovernable. 

“Nay, but I will,” cried she, now trying to laugh. ‘Back 
to the playhouse where I belong, unless you do prosecute me to 
make gossip for the town.” 

The duke stood beside her; the earl, serene, assured, stepped 
in between the two. 

“ Pamela,” he said, “I'll go with you.” 

She turned and looked into his eyes. 

Every soul there stood spellbound with the glance, even 
Betty’s paroxysms of hate and rage and little Kitty’s sobs 
subsiding. 

3 That,” said Pam, “you'll not. Godfrey and Heathcote, 
lend me your arms. Id not wet my feet in the snow. So”— 
as they lifted her on their arms. ‘“ Your grace,” she said with 
a curious halt in her voice, glancing at the stream of light from 
the open door, “ behold, it is to-morrow !”’ 

And in the new morning’s light she went her way. 


CHAPTER XNXIX. 


SURREY BEAUCLERC. 


t is a fact worth recording that during the ten minutes which 
passed between the first call of the great bell from the 
tower of Harlowe House and Pamela’s leaving there was little 
even of exclamation and no interference of the others between 
these three—Pam, the duke, and Charteris. Even the poet 
interposed no word, although he went at once to Pamela’s side 
and did not leave it until the end. 
And now when she was gone and Harlowe had thrown 
himself recklessly into his saddle my Lady Betty, it-may be 


surmised, uncorked the vials of her voluble wrath, and ere long 


her screams could be heard even in the village. It was night. 
fall before she could be coaxed by aunt, cousin, and maids out 
of as prodigious a set of the vapours as ever held fair lady in 
thrall. 

Kitty, on beholding her cousin somewhat quieter, whether 
from lack of breath or from conviction it would be difficult to 
say, flew down to the drawing-room and there found Toby 
awaiting her, with Mr. Beauclerc endeavouring to assuage the 
fears that still beset the vouthful lover. 

Kitty once arrived, the hunchback quitted them and went 
without. It was a heavenly night; the blue vault hung low, 
full studded with such luxuriant sparkle of stars as made 
upturning eyes to blink; a little moon rode low toward the 
horizon. The river which cut the park in two babbled a bit 
in his ears for all its icy banks, and over the snowy reaches, in 
the copses and in the hollows, gambolled the rabbits, rustling 
the dry leaves as they burrow ed for their suppers. 

Beauclerc wandered on, his hapless heart so full of anguished 
reflection on the happenings of the last few hours he did not 
see a figure coming towards him until he stood face to face 
with Charteris. 

The earl greeted him with calculated courtesy. He had 
seen the poet leave the house and purposed to encounter him, 
knowing well that-all he wished to say would find the quickest 
road to Harlowe’s hearing by means of the hunchback. 

“Well met, Mr: Beauclerc,” said he, eyeing the other ab- 
stractedly. After the unfortunate events of the last four-and- 
twenty hours a man seeks fresh air and nature.’ Beauclerc 
bowed in silence. “’Pwas a damnable embarrassment for me, 
by my life, sir—yet for love’s sake what will not be counted 

pardonable? Surely you—a versemaker—lay no blame on 
Panel for her devotion to even so poor a beggar as lam? 
The child knew I'd lost my last ha’penny and hoped to help 
me win.’ 

He believed that by fixing indelibly upon Harlowe’s mind 
the fact of Pamela’s love for him he could drive the duke from 
the field, leaving it clear for him to possess her. 

Beauclerc did not move an inch, standing head uncovered 
and partly bowed. ‘My lord,” he said at last, “I love this 
lady.” 

“You!” cried the earl aghast, “what can you know of 
love?” and his surprised eyes rested on the humped back of 
the other man. “Your pardon, sir,” he added more graciously, 
but too late. 

“All that you know and more,” returned Beauclerc, “since 
the burden I bear upon my back has taught me a lesson in love 
that you will never learn—renunciation.” 

“Your pardon, your pardon oyer and over again, Mr. Beau- 
clerc,” exclaimed Charteris. 

The poet bowed. ‘“ ‘lo resume,’ continued he, his tone 
measured and careful, “I believe not that Pamela Congreve 
took the jewels either for your sake or otherwise. | believe you 
lie, my lord, and lam quite happy to have the chance to tell 
you as much to your face. I shall be at your service, my lord, 
at any time.” 

Charteris laughed. He felt the splendid, arrogant supre- 
macy and advantage of perfect build as he did so, and thanked 
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fate it was this misshapen gentleman that challenged him 
instead of some proper man—lor Charteris had decided to fight 
no duels until Pamela was his. Cagliostro.undeed, had warned 
him against them, and, superstitious in every fibre, he would 
choose « dishonour rather than ignore the prediction, 
He gave a hall- -compassionate, half-contemptuous laugh. 

“ Look you, Mr. Beauclere,” said he, “I fight no gentleman 

that’s handicapped as you are. Zounds, sir, do you take me for 


a coward to meet you with such odds against you? Sir, I’d 
fight a lady sooner.” 
“Would vou?” cried the hunchback .unsheathing. ‘“ By 


the heaven above us, Charteris, you'll fight me on the spot, and 
down your throat will I drive the lie that Pamela Congreve 
stole for your damned sake. Draw, I say.” 

“Nay, nay, Mr. Beauclere,’ repeated the earl, this time 
soothingly as one might address a fractious junior. “I say 
no,’ he reiterated, noting the dangerous fire in his opponent’s 
eyes. 

“And I say yes,” cried Beauclerc making a gallant pass 
of warning as Charteris had not drawn his rapier from its 
sheath. 

“Do you?” he hissed with a motion of unexampled dex- 
terity, snatching a dirk from his hip pocket with his right hand 
and with his left knocking the hunchback’s weapon ‘trom his 
grasp. 

“Ha! ha! ha! Mr. Beauclerc, sir,” laughed Charteris with 
easy grace now that he held ‘his adversary at a. complete 
disadvantage, ‘ “a truce, I pray you, to anything approaching a 
disagreement betwixt you and me.” Still grasping his dirk (it 
was one, the poet noted, of a pattern similar to those carried by 
seafaring foll) Charteris stooped, picked up his companion’s 
rapier, tendered it to him with a.low bow, and added, “I 
honour such a brave enemy as you, Mr. Beauclerc; but I swear 
when I say a thing I mean it. I’m not fighting duels, least of 
all with gentlemen unequal to me in phy sical strength. Your 
servant, sir, and—I would be friends I do: assure you.’ I have 
too few—among men,” he added with a smile, “and I’d fain 
number among them the poet of poets.” : 

“My lord,” returned the hunchback, “you have worsted 
me, but only by means of a weapon not in common use among 
gentlemen. I repeat to your teeth when you’say Pamela Con- 
greye stole those jewels either for your sake or any other, you 
lie. Now you may lil] me if you choose.” 

“Nay, sir,” replied the earl good-humouredly.° “NotI. I 
do regret your disbelief and that you will not be my friend—or 
will you yet?” He held out his hand. 

Surrey Beauclere regarded it with a certain disdainful 
curiosity. “Coward!” muttered he. ‘“ The whole thing is 
you're afraid to fight, but not afraid—to kill.” 

He turned on his heel and left Lord Charteris a- -standing in 
the glade with the stars and moon shining down upon him. 

Both Beauclerc and Charteris returned to London, but the 
Duke of Harlowe was there before them. 

Pamela had reached Sweet Acre House in advance of him 
by only about an hour. 

He came straight to her door but was refused admission ; 
so was Charteris later; the hunchback was the only one of the 
three who was allowed to enter. 

For the space of five months it was the same daily story. 
Pamela would receive neither the duke nor the earl, but she did 
receive Beauclerc. 

The noblemen could see her at their pleasure in the play- 
house, which both haunted every night, and it may be assumed 
there was no lack of notes, letters, nosegays, and messages 
running between them and Pamela, at least on their side, for 
she vouchsafed no answer to either one. 

Harlowe got news of her from Beauclerc; his rival had no 
tidings of her at all save those Pink gle aned from Godfrey at 
thecult ue and one may be sure these were trivial, unimportant, 
and very far from the point. 

In the poet’s visits Pamela took a melancholy yet lively 
satisfaction, for he could and did tell her of Harlowe, and weil 
she knew that no remotest doubt of her honesty had ever been 
harboured for a single second in her lover’s heart or mind. 

It was now April, and the Sweet. Acre never so beautiful as 
in the time when winter, hushed asleep, gives room for spring’s 
awakening. 

She sat there on the old stone bench under the mulberry 
tree—the same spot where both Harlowe and the poet had first 
had speech with Pam. At the garden side the grounds swelled 
up to meet it, while at the lane side it sloped away so that it 
must be a tall man who could look over. 

Such was not the hunchback; so he came in by the postern 
opened to him by Jess, and there sitting on the bench he found 

-amela. 

She did not see or hear his approach, so that he could pause 
and take his fill of gazing at her. He noted with anxious eyes 
that she lacked the splendid colour which usually flushed her 
cheeks; there were dark rings about her eyes and a look of 
weary wistfulness in her countenance that was foreign to the 
laughing aspect she commonly presented to the w orld at least. 

(Continued on page 252) 
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Bystander: Garn!’e ain’t drunk, | saw ‘im move 
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An Unconverted Mortal. 


“The improbable does sometimes happen; when it does it is 

very impressive. It is so impressive that some people get 
to think that the improbable always happens. Mr. Cyril 
Robinson was of this nature. He was a weak man, as any 
man of that name was bound to be. 

Robinson believed anything. He swallowed Spiritualism 
whole. He never thought twice about accepting Theosophy. 
He knew all that there was to know about thought-transference 
anda great deal more besides. It may be supposed that this 
could concern nobody except Cyril Robinson, but it was not 
so. He could not keep the thing to himself. He bored 1.:3 
friends with it till they were tired and ill. He met them in the 
street and asked them for their experiences of the supernatural, 
or, which was still worse, he stopped them in order to describe 
his own experiences. It became quite evident that this kind of 
thing could not go on. It was George Smith who undertook 
to stop it definitely, and it was George Smith, an eminently 
strong man, who failed miserably in his attempt. 

It was at this time that: Robinson purchased from a toy 
shop in Oxford Street a glass ball inaccurately described as 
crystal, value one penny, and price half-a-crown with the book 
of directions. 

It was understood that if you looked long enough in the 
supposed crystal and either had the gift or were a big enough 
liar you would see visions of the future and be able to describe 


them. Robinson himself spent a long and weary day with that 
crystal. He followed the directions implicitly, and he saw 
nothing. The only thing he got out of it was a bad headache, 


but then he concluded that his was not the mind for it, and 
this was right. His was not the mind for anything at present 
known to science. So he went about among his acquaintances 
and asked them to come and look in his penny crystal too. 
Amongst them he enccuntered George Smith, who had under- 
taken his reformation. 

“Yes,” said George 
Smith dreamily, coal 
believe I have the eift. 
It has always been in 
our family. An aunt 
of mine was quite re- 
markable.” 

I regret to add that 
George Smith never 
had an aunt, and if he 
ever had had an aunt 
she would have been 
more ordinary than 
human speech could 
express. 

But Robinson, who 
was guileless, took 
Smith “off at once to 
see the crystal. It was 
placed on a piece of 
black velvet according 
to the directions. 
Smith assumed an air 
of extreme seriousness 
and stared long at it. 
He saw nothing and 
had never expected to 
see anything. His idea 
was merely to keep on 
producing a series of 
variegated and totally 
misleading visions 
until even Robinson 
began to think it un- 
necessary to bore his 
friends with further 
occult investigations. 

“Do you see any- 
thing?” asked Robin- 
son anxiously. 


“Yes,” lied Smith, 
““T see a house.” 
“What. sort. of 


house?” 
‘Elizabethan, 
said Smith, who would 
not have known an 
Elizabethan house 
from a modern Metho- 
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By Barry Pain. 


over it and said that there was a very nice garden. He was 
a man of but little imagination. After a few more moments 
of gazing at the penny ball he announced that the house had 
taken fire. Robinson, who had been much impressed, now 
said, “I believe I know that house. Tell me the colour of the 
front door.” 

Smith reflected fora moment and considered that red was 
about the most unlikely colour, so he said that the door was a 
good deal obscured by smoke, but that so far as he could see 
the colour was red. 

“Then that settles it,” 
my uncle’s house.” 

He hesitated whether to telegraph his condolences or his 
inquiries, and finally decided upon the latter. He gota reply 
to the effect that his uncle’s house had been burnt down that 
morning. Of course, Smith had seen nothing in the crystal 
and had made up his vision as he went along. It also turned 
out that Robinson’s uncle’s house was not Elizabethan, and 
that the creeper growing on it was not ivy, but the front door 
was indisputably. red, and the other mistakes were simply 
mistakes of description on the part of Smith. Robinson said 
that it was the most wonderful experience he hz ad had yet and 
that Smith must be marvellously endowed. He said he should 
like Smith to come round sometimes in the evening and do 
some more crystal-gazing. 

Then Smith told the whole truth, and swore it on his word 
of honour, but Robinson never believed one solitary word of it. 
That kind of man never can believe the plain facts. He would 
point out Smith in the streets as a man miraculously gifted 
with second sight, and Smith, who did not look the part at all 
and had a reputation as a plain man of business to keep up, 
begged him in vain to desist. As he remained obstinate Smith 
stole that crystal and smashed it up. Robinson retorted by 
buying another. It 
was the five- shilling 
size ‘this time. Natu- 
rally you get more 
visions for five shillings 
than you do for two- 
and-six. 
Smith has now left 

neighbourhood, 
on the 
that the 


said Robinson; “that can only be 


the 
nominally 
grounds 
doctors do not think 
he ought to live on 
clay. His friends 
know what the real 
reason is, and Robin- 
son is. still uncon- 
verted. 


~ ws 


A ‘ Tatler” Chest- 
nut.—Mr. Stingiman’s 
antiquated ste ed is, to 


put it mildly, some- 
what attenuated. As 
if to make up for the 
thinness of its body, 
however, nature has 
given the animal a 
head many sizes too 
large. Of course, 
people talk about that 
horse and Mr. Stingi- 
man does not like it. 
The other week, for 
example, he had gone 
to the expense of a 
new collar for the 
brute. Ten minutes 
after delivery he was 
back at the saddler’s 
with the collar. ‘ You 
blunderers!” he ob- 
served in the polite 
way characteristic of 
him, “You've made 
: it too small. | can’t 
Ayp|Ey Buxton oF. get it over his head.” 
“Over his head?” 


dist chapel. He pro- ejaculated the saddler. 
. > > ] ec “ec 

ee dé d in a Tapt Policeman: Look here, if | catch you throwing any more stones | shall take you to the Man, it wasn’t made 
ecstatic way to de- police. station to go over his head. 


scribe the ivy growing Young Impudence : 


Oh! and 'oo'll yer get to ’elp yer? 
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Back him into it!’ 
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Old Gentleman: That's a nasty black eye, my boy. How did you get it? 
Small Boy: Fightin’ Nosey Smiff fer a bit of toffey 

Old Gent: Ah! which glutton got it? 

Small Boy: Teacher, sir 
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The Editor recetues so many “ Chesinuts” 
zo study the earlier issues. 


First Prize of One Guinea 


Interested at Last 


A countryman was on his first visit to London, and though 
he was shown all the objects of interest he gave each but a 
passing glance and not a word of comment. When he came 
in sight of the Nelson Monument, however, a new light. came 
into his eye. At last something had been found to interest 
him. He scanned the pillar, running his eyes as if fascinated 
from the base to the point where the statue stood and back 
again: then he fastened an intense gaze on the lions. His lips 
parted, and his friends drew near to hear his criticism of the 
sculptor’s art. “Well, well,’ he exclaimed, “they've got 
that old man fairly treed, ain't they ?”—A. May, 50, ‘Stamford 
Street, Lambeth, S.E. 


The Man who Failed 


A man had been sent by the house-agents to take an 
inventory of the drawing-room furniture. He was so long 
about his task that at last the mistress of the house went to 
see what was taking place. She found the man slumbering 
sweetly on the sofa with an empty bottle beside him; it was 
evident, however, that he had made a pathetic though solitary 
attempt to do his Ww ork, for in the inventory book was written, 
“ One revolving carpet.” —Miss Lily Henniker-Heaton, Kincardine 
House, Bexhill, Sussex. 


The Quaker's Problem 


Some time ago there lived a gentleman of indolent habits 
who spent his time visiting among his friends. After wearing 
out his welcome in his own neighbourhood he thought he 
would visit an old Quaker friend some - -twenty miles distant. 
On his arrival le was cordially received by his friend, who, 
thinking the visitor had 
taken much pains. to 
come so far to see him, 
treated him with a 
great deal of attention 
and politeness for 
several days. As the 
visitor showed no signs 
of leaving the Quaker 
became uneasy, but 
bore it with patience 
until the eighth day, 
when he said to him, 

© My friend, lam ace 
-tliee will never come 
again.” “Oh yes I 
shall,” said the visitor. 
“T have enjoyed my 
visit very much and 
shall certainly come 
again.” “ But,” said 
the Quaker, ‘if thee 
will never leave how 
can thee come again ?”’ 


Politeness Costs 


Nothing 
A clergyman who 
had lately come .as 
curate to a country 
parish was taking the 
service one Sunday 
morning when he 


observed an old woman 
in the congregation 
bowing low and de- 
voutly whenever the 
name of Satan was 
mentioned. The next 
day the curate remon- 
strated with her when 
she replied, ‘* Well, sir, 
a little politeness costs 


nothing, and it’s a dae naething noo- 
deal better to keep on adays without com- 
good terms,’-— Miss A MURMUR FROM THE LAKE DISTRICT petition.” — Margaret 

fac ; : . —laltsiie “ohals 
Macaulay, Lismore, Wife) Oh JonnT Howie ish liad a: conkevite take me up! Black, M ellside, Fat 
Rugby. Husband: Never mind; lean on me, darling kirk, N.B, 
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THE CHESTNUT TREE. 


The Editor of “The Tatler” offers One Guinea for the best short story or anecdote sent in each week from any quarter. 
The story must be addressed to the Chestnut Editor, “The Tatler.” 
others of the stories sent in, but no manuscript will be returned. 


Our Illustrated Chestnut. 
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The Editor will publish and pay trifling amounts for 
Contributors must write on one side of the paper only 


which have already been published on this page that he advises intending contributors: 
The “ Chestnuts” 


commenced on Augist 31, 1904. 


A Sensible Bird 


A City gentleman was recently invited down to the country 
te “a day ‘with the birds.” Whatever his powers in finance 
his sliooting was not remarkable for its accuracy, to the great 
disgust of the man in attendance, whose up was generally 
regulated by the size of the bag. ‘‘ Dear me!” at last exclaimed 
the sportsman, “ but the birds seem exceptionally strong on the: 
wing this year.” “Not all of ’em, sir,” came the Semark. 
You! ye shot at the same bird about a dozen times. ’E’s. 
a-follerin’ you about, sir.” “Following me about ?_ Nonsense ! 
Why should a bird do that?” “ Well, sir,” came the reply, ol 
dunno, I’m sure, unless ’e’s ‘angin’ round you for safety.”’— 
158 Chance, c/o Mrs. B. Dalton, Maltravers Street, Arundel. 


The Safest Place 
During the training of militia in a Scottish town a company 


was ordered off for hall- firing, including a man, Macphee, 
noted for his simplicity, who was singled out as a “‘ marker.” 


Before the firing began the sergeant took up his glasses to see 
if all were ready, when to his horror he. saw Jock “coolly stand- 
ing in front of the target. Thinking the man insane the 
sergeant at once hastened to the rescue. In an authoritative: 
voice he demanded the meaning of such reckless conduct and 
branded Jock as a fool. “I'm no sich a fool as you think,” 
retorted Jock. “T ken the safest place well eneuch ; I once: 
marked for your company before.”-—Frank Shipley, 30, Albion 
Street, Burslem. 


Where ” Thirdly’ Went 


‘A Scots minister was in the habit of writing the notes for 
his sermons on several slips of paper which he placed on the 
edge of the pulpit: One summer morning, the door and win- 


dows being open, 
the breeze disturbed 


the slips of paper, and 


the way 
se mon 

refer to this third slip. 
He remarked, ‘“ Now, 
dear friends, I wish tc 
say, thirdly,” and he 
paused and _ looked 
round the edge of the 
pulpit. 
repeated and looked 
on the floor, and still 
being unable to find 
his slip he was again 
anxiously ~- repeating, 

“Thirdly,” when an 
old woman seated in 
the congregation stood 


{lew oot o’ the window 
half-an-hour — agoo.”’ 
—Miss Haighton, 
52, Egremont 
Brighton. 


Competition too Keen 
for Him 

A farmer 
long-continued 
drought invented a 
machine for watering 
his fields. The very 
first day that he 
tried it there suddenly 
came a downpour of 
rain. He put ‘away 
his machine, 
use,” he said, “ye can 


during a 


when three - parts of 
through his. 
he wished to: 


“ Thirdly,” he- 


up with the follow- 
ing remark: “If you. 
please, sir, thirdly 


Place,. 


‘It’s no: 
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The Ilumour of the Hour—As Seen by Tom Browne. 
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THE RUNAWAY HUSBAND 


Detective: Have you anything besides this photograph by which | can identify him? 
Hard-featured Lady (whose husband has deserted her): Yes, | have. (Holding up bunch of ginger-coloured hair) Him and 


me had some words one day and | pulled this out of his head 
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Society in Towm and Country—Week by Week. 


A Young Peer.— The new 
Lord Stanhope is a soldier, 
and though only twenty-five 
years old has already seen 
service, having taken part 
in the South African War. 
Of a quiet and somewhat 
retiring disposition he is 
nevertheless extremely popu- 
lar wherever he goes, and is 
a capital sportsman, but his 
interests are chiefly centred 
in his profession. Lord 
Stanhope has many distin- 
guished ancestors to take 
after. ~ One was the com- 
mander of the British forces 
who took Port Mahon — 
whence the family takes its 
second title. Another was 
a chancellor of the exchequer 
and another a famous. his- 
torian. Chevening, the 
country seat of the Stan- 
hopes, is a beautiful place 
standing in-a lovely park 
full of fine old trees. It 
contains many famous works 
of art. 


An Interesting Engage- 
ment.—Mrs. Mackay,-who is 
perhaps the most popular of 
the many popular Americans | 
who have made London their 
home, has been the recipient 
of many congratulations on 
the announcement of her 
granddaughter’s engage- 
ment. Donna Bianca Co- 
lonna, who is a slight, dark- 


H. Walter Barnett 


THE NEW EARL OF STANHOPE 


eyed girl, only “came out” 
last season, when she was 
much admired, and it is an open secret 
that she might have become an English 
peeress had she so elected. Her marriage 
with the young Count Jules de Bonyouloir 
—who belongs to one of the oldest families 
in France—is entirely one of affection. 
The young people met unconventionally 
last year, when the count was fortunate 
enough to recover a pet dog belonging to 
the princess. Though belonging to the 
historic family of the Colonna Donna 
Bianca has not spent much of her life in 
Rome. Her father and mother having 
been separated many years she has been 
brought up chiefly in Paris. 


Echoes of Romance.—Countess Valda 
Gleichen’s fiancé, Mr. Machell, was a 
nephew of “The Captain,” whose career 
last century was a regular romance of the 
turf, When he was a subaltern in Ireland 
the famous sportsman won a £100 foot 
race, bought an Irish horse with the 
money, and started on the high road to 
fortune. His Irish horse, the famous 
Bacchus, won the Prince of Wales’s Stakes 
at Newmarket shortly after, and over that 
he netted about £12,000. His next great 
coup was when Mr. Chaplin’s Hermit won 
the Derby in a. snowstorm in 1867. 
Captain Machell was managing Mr. 
Chaplin’s stables at the time, and left 
the course a wealthy man. . After that 
he continued to prosper, and eventually 
bought back Crackenthorpe, the old 
family seat of the Machells in Cumber- 
land. Young Mr. Machell’s grandmother 
was a great beauty, and her children and 
grandchildren all had their share of good 
looks, 


First in the Field. —Lady Gerard is 
hunting again from Cold Overton Hall, 
Lord Cowley’s place near Oakham. It is 
nearly thirty years since she married the 
late Lord Gerard—then Mr. William Gerard 
—but she is still a marvellous horsewoman 
with the ambition to be always first in 
the field. She is so small and’ slight that 
she looks much younger than she really 
is, an illusion that is fostered by the fac 
that she has very fair hair and bright blue 
eyes. Lady Gerard isa sister of Mr. Henry 
Milner, the third and last husband of the 
late Dowager Duchess of Montrose. Mr. 
Milner has always been very fond of his 
sister, and at one time they used to winter 
together in a pretty little cottage near 
Melton. 


Dutch for Owl.—Baron and Baroness 
e Tuyll are hunting with the Cotswolds 
his winter. The baron comes of a very 
old and distinguished family which has 
helped through the centuries to govern 
the Netherlands. Some of his ancestors 
have rejoiced in a string of names as 
lengthy as the titles of a Spanish grandee. 
There was one blunt statesman amongst 
them, however, who considered them a 
burden, so when he was made a minister 
he asked the King if he might cut them 
all off, leaving only the Tuyll in his 
signature. ‘If you choose,” replied the 
monarch, who had more regard for dig- 
nities, “but while you are about it you 
had better knock off the ‘T’ as well and 
sign yourself ‘ Uyll.’” It happened that 
“Uyll” was Dutch for owl, so the baron 
took the hint and continued to sign in 


full. 


er 
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The Mistress of Inver- 
lochy.—Helen Lady Abinger, 
widow of Baron Abinger, 
has been spending — the 
autumn at Inverlachy Castle 
near Fort William, the fine 
mansion built by her hus- 
band, the third peer, about 
a quarter of a century ago 
not far from the ancient 
castle of the Macdonalds, 
All the shooting and fishing 
on the extensive estate is 
let, Earl Cadogan being the 
tenant of a considerable 
portion. Lady Abinger may 
be styled the pioneer of the 
American peeresses who are 
rapidly becoming the rule 
rather than the exception in 
England, for it is forty-two 
years since, as Miss Helen 
Magruder, the daughter of 
a commodore of the United 
States Navy, she married her 
late husband. 


A Forgotten Controversy. 
—The present Viscount Clif- 
den, though a Cornishman 
anda cousin of Sir Reginald 
Pole - Carew, is descended 
from a clever Anglo-Irish 
family, the Agar-Ellises, on 
liis father’s side. His grand- 
father, however, married the 
heiress of the  Robartes 
family, who were earls of 
Radnor, and his father, the 
late Lord Robartes, hyphen- 
ated that name with the 
Agar when he succeeded to 
the Robartes property. Lord 
Clifden’s cousin and predecessor, the late 
Lord Clifden, was an Agar-[llis, and a 
religious difference between him and his 
wife, now the Dowager Lady Clifden, was 
the talk of society some years ago. She 
was a Miss Stonor and a Catholic, and 
before their marriage he promised that 
their children should be brought up in 


their mother’s faith. This promise he 
afterwards repudiated, though — society 


almost cast him out in consequence. 


The Dowager Lady Clifden.—Like all 
the Stonors the Dowager Lady Clifden 
was always distinguished-looking, tall and 
slight and handsome, with a well-shaped 
head perfectly set on beautifully-modelled 
shoulders. After her husband’s death she 
was not so well off as she ought to have 
been, and I believe she took up millinery 
as a means of supplementing her income. 

A Sailor Prince.x—While Prince Leo- 
pold of Battenberg has once more gone to 
Egypt in search of health his brother, 
Prince Alexander, is thoroughly enjoying 
his trip with the cruiser squadron under 
his uncle, Prince Louis. ‘The latter is one 
of the smartest of sailors, full of original 
tricks and dodges at manoeuvres, and the 
young prince is a chip of the family block. 
He is, I believe, the hero of the story they 
tell of a novel way for princes to raise 
pocket money. When he was ‘short ” he 
wrote to grandma for a supply, and the 
only response was her photograph anda 
sermon on the advantages of economy. 
Shortly after he wrote to thank her 
Majesty for her letter and the photograph. 
“Tt proved a real friend in need,” he wrote. 
“T raffled it off and raised £20 by it.” 
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Our Novelists 


Mr. Frank Richardson is well known to the readers of Tx r by his many amusing sketches and dialogues. He is one of the cleverest of our younger nov 

seems to find time in the intervals of his strenuous life as a social butterfly and a genial clubman to write about two novels a year, one of the best of "which is entitled 

Man who Lost his Past, He has just published through Mr. Duckworth a work entitled The Secret Kingdom, Which is not so much a noyel as a humorous satire on other 
noyels by contemporary writers 
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THE HORROR OF A HAND—SCENES FROM THE BURGLAR MI 


Sede eee eR 


PERTAIN ASA ee 


ie 


iT RR NCS cept 


ashe ap baec. 


Foulsham © vi 


THE LADY BIDS HER LOVER A HAPPY GOOD NIGHT 
Th is the Loudoir of Vivette, an actress, 
She is escorted home by the Baron 


La Main is a one-act dumb-show with plot and music by M. Henri Bereny, and precedes Lights Out at the Waldorf. 


played with great skill by Miss Camilla Dalberg, who has previously been s in the German company at the Great Queen Strec 
As soon as he is gone she tries on a new frock, and as she is posing before her glass to see how it looks she catches sight of the reflection of the 


(Mr. Akerman May). 
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RHE AL LER 


DRAME, «LA MAIN,” AS PLAYED AT THE WALDORF THEATRE, 


LAPS 27 


ma: 


Foulsham & Banfield 
SHE SEES THE REFLECTION OF THE BURGLAR’S HAND IN HER LOOKING GLASS E 


palavecee : eS =r TO She 2 27 rows e key of . . fi > be , =] 
hand of a burglar (Mr, Philipp Lesing), who is hiding behind the curtain in her room. She does not scream, but throws out the key of her room from the balcony to the 


Baron, who seems to ng the fond Romeo beneath her balcony. He comes up and rescues Vivette, who immediately faints, and the Baron sees the burglar off 
be ’ se t £ i J ‘ae 
the premises—which makes a far more eerie ending than if he had prosaically summoned the police 
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PLAYS, MUSIC, AND OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS. 


The Italian Opera.—- The 
Opera season continues to 
attract such enthusiastic 
audiences that I should think 
(as I certainly hope) the 
autumn season will prove 
a financial success. For 
myself I can really notice 
practically no difference in 
the quality of the company 
from the work we get in the 
season, so that the strength- 
ening of the cast by the 
appearance of Madame 
Melba is really unnecessary. 
Zanatello, the tenor, is a 
tower of strength in himself, 
and in a very short time he 
will be able to hold his own 
against all comers in the 
point of strength of his 
voice. I hear great things of 
Signor Battistini, the bari- 
tone, who is expected to sing 
in Don. Giovanni. At the 
moment of writing the date 
has not been fixed. ° 


The German Season.-— 
Success is also attending the 
German season at the Great 
Queen Street Theatre. The 
acting here is always so good 
that the English contingent 
increases, although the back- 
bone of the clientele is un- 
doubtedly _ Teutonic. The 
latest play I have seen there 
is a comedy by Schénthan 
and Kadelburg called Die 
Beruehmte Frau. The play 
has an essentially Teutonic 
moral for its basis, namely, 
that a clever woman cannot 
be a good wile. To English 
ears the idea of the plot 
seems very much out of 
date, although to Germans 
such domestic pictures still 
represent the spirit of the 
age. I have. already ex- 
pressed my admiration for 
the very expressive and 
finished style common to 
every member in this com- 
pany. That decision holds 
good now as much as ever, 
for these Germans play every- 
thing they touch with a rare 
spirit of understanding. 


SIGNOR BATTISTINI 


Baritone at Covent Garden 


MADAME MELBA 
from the Calabrian earthquake 


The French Season.— The Royalty 
Theatre is being rapidly transformed— 
for the fiftieth time I suppose—to suit 
the requirements of Madame Réjane. Her 
French theatre’ scheme ought to proye 
a success if one judges by the number of 
French people in Soho alone. A walk 
through the streets of that — historic 
neighbourhood is like a trip to Paris, for 
the district is essentially a foreign quarter 
even down to its gaming dens. 


The Adelphii—Having said so much 
about foreign wares let me touch on our 
own Shakspere. The most interesting 
fixture in the immediate future is A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream at the Adelphi, 
for which Mr. Oscar Asche and: Miss: Lily 
Brayton come back to town after an 
extremely successful tour with The Taming 
of the Shrew. 
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Otto 


Who sings at the concert at Covent Garden on Sunday night on behalf of the sufferers 


Shakspere’s Hold on Us. 
—The increase of popular 
interest in  Shakspere is 
extremely interesting and 
encouraging. <The fact is 
he is so English in much 
of his work that he will 
always attract an  Eng- 
lish audience, and as. the 
provinces are probably more 
English, because less mixed, 
than London his vogue in 
the country is always great. 
The success of the Bensons 
—to, name but one case— 
long ago proved that. — It 
is also significant that Mr. 
Martin Harvey's . Hamlet, 
which'had such a short run 
at the Lyric, has proved an 
immense draw in the pro- 
vinces. 


Books about Wagner.—] 
wonder when the literature 
about Wagner will stop. 
Within the past few days I 
have received two editions 
in the shape of Mr. J. F. 
Runciman’s monograph on 
Wagner in Bell’s “ Miniature 
Series of Musicians” and 
an interpretation of Tyristan 
und Isolde in the series which 
Mrs. Cleather and Mr. Basil 
Crump are writing for the 
Methuens. Mr. Runciman’s 
sledge-hammer style has been 
so amusing a feature of The 
Saturday Review that I have 
been on the look-out for this 
booklet on Wagner. As.a 
matter of fact, however, it 
turns out to be a quiet 
appreciation of his work. 
Now and again Mr. Runci- 
man feels his feet as, for 
example, when he speaks of 
the “pack of fools” who 
surrounded Wagner at Bay- 
reuth and the ‘intelligent 
mediocrities”’ who wrote 
books about him. Its value 
consists in its perspective 
view of Wagner's contribu- 
tion to the art of music. 
Mr. Runciman’s method is 
antagonistic to the methods 
employed in the other book, 
which is strenuous. 


SIGNOR ZANATELLO 


The brilliant tenor at Covent Garden 
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MISCHA ELMAN 


Who plays on Sunday at the Covent Garden concert 
on behalf of the Calabrian sufferers 


The Concert Season.—The concert sea- 
son has opened with the usual rush, both 
the symphony orchestras having made a 
start. The Queen’s Hall orchestra aims at 
doing equal justice to the old masters and 
the composers of the day. Thus, while 
the chief feature of the first concert on 
November 4 was a performance of the 
“Domestic Symphony” the same pro- 
gramme included the sixth (Brandenburg) 
concerto of Bach (for violas, 
‘cellos, and basses),. which 
has not been played in this 
country before, and_ the 
theme (with variations) and 
rondo from Mozart’s tenth 


serenade for wind instru- 
ments. Haydn's _ little- 
known_ symphony, “Le 


Midi,” will be played on 
February 17, and Beethoven 
will be represented through- 
out the season, his name 
appearing in five concerts ; 
out of the eight. 


The Strauss Boom.— 
There is quite a boom in 
Strauss, for he figured in 
the opening programmes 
of the rival orchestras. On 
March Mr. Wood's band 
will give the first perform- 
ance in London of Strauss’s 
“Taillefer’’ for soli, chorus, 
and orchestra. On Febru- 
ary 3 his “Don Quixotte” 
is down for revival. 


An English Composer.— 
Mr. Arthur Hinton, whose 
clever concerto in D minor 
was recently performed for 
the first time at the Queen's 
Hall, is one of the com- 
posers of the modern 
British school, of whom 
we are likely to hear 
more in the future. 
Mr. Hinton is English. 
He was born at Becken- 
ham, educated at 


Shrewsbury, and destined by his parents for 
a commercial career. However, he per- 
suaded his father to allow him to enter the 
Royal Academy of Music instead, and 
there he studied for three years (violin and 
composition). He did exceedingly well as 
may be judged from the fact that at the 
end of that period he was appointed a 
sub-professor of the violin at the academy, 
a post which he held for three years. 


Polished Abroad.— After playing 
various concerts in London and the 
provinces he resolved to go to Munich, 
and to Munich he went, continuing 
his: musical studies under the late 
Professor Rheinberger. ‘There he wrote 
his first symphony, which was pro- 
duced. under his own direction at a 
conservatoire concert. From Munich 
he went to Vienna, and thence to Rome, 
always. working at musical composi- 
tion. At that time he was busy. over 
a two-act opera called Tamaro, and at 
Albano he wrote his fantasia for orchestra, 
“The Triumph of -Czsar,” which ‘was 
produced at the Queen’s Hall in 1896. 
Since his marriage Mr. Hinton has. made 
St.. John’s. Wood his home and_ head- 
quarters, where he is able to work under 
conditions which are practically ideal. 


at 


The Cormorants on Show.—A remark- 
able exhibition of Eastern methods. ol! 
catching real live fish such as jack, perch, 
dace, roach, gudgeon, and even “ tiddlers”’ 
—as the children delight to call them—by 
a flock of trained cormorants opens at the 
Hippodrome: on Monday. Meanwhile the 
vast arena is undergoing a complete 
transformation. It is being reconstructed 
so that it will contain just 4 ft. of water, 
which equals 50,000 gallons; it will be 
cleansed of all impurities by a new process 
invented by Mr. Frank Parker which 
effectually exterminates all microbes. This 
done, the tank will be coated with 33 tons 
of pearl enamel. The birds arrived in 
London last Sunday. 


AN EXCITING TURN AT THE PALACE THEATRE 


This pic‘ure shows the cyclist (Mr. Graves) who rides round the inside of the wheel, which is turned in the 
opposite direction, His pace works out at something like sixty miles an hour, his machine being geared 
up to 130 
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Ellis & Walery 


MISS MARJORIE PINDER (AT. DALY'S) 


Miss Marjorie is the younger of two sisters who are 
making their way in musical comedy 


Babs, the Baby Tiger.—Herr Sawade, 
who is now appearing at the Hippo- 
drome with his seven tigers, three lions, 
two polar bears, two Tibet bears, and 
two boarhounds, has a novel treat for 
children. Whenever they choose they may 
nurse a baby tiger. All the little ones 
may ask to fondle it. The baby tiger is 
just six weeks old and has now learned to 
lap milk from a saucer; previously he was 

fed from a feeding bottle. 
His mother is a most spite- 
ful tigress, but little Babs 
loves to be nursed. 


The Irving Relics.—Im- 
mense interest centres round 
Sir Henry Irving’s collection _ 
of curiosities, which comes 
to the hammer early in 
December. ‘In the course 
of his wanderings he had 


brought together or had 
presented to him a_ very 
fine collection of relics 


bearing chiefly on the art 
which he loved so much. 


Two Sisters. — Miss 
Grace Pinder is the elder of 
the two pretty sisters of 
that name appearing in The 
Little Michus at Daly’s 
Theatre. She sings ‘ No- 
body from Nowhere at all” 
with skill; she has a par- 


ticularly good voice, too, 
and studies music under 
M. Victor Maurel. Miss 


Pinder is tall and grace- 
ful, and although she had 
never acted in a_ theatre 
until she came to Daly’s 
has done well enough 
to convince Mr. George 
Edwardes that she has a 
future. The younger 
sister, Marjorie, is also 
making her début at 
Daly’s.- They are 
Americans and came 
all the way from San 
Francisco. 


Campbell & Gray 
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Our Photographic Competition—The Five Prizewinners. 


THE FISH MARKET AT BERGEN 


First Prize -Miss Ruth Archer, 17, Sloane Court, London, S.W. 


We pay each week the sum of 
ONE GUINEA 
for the best snapshot which we receive during that week. 
All the letters in this Competition must be sent to the 
Kodak Editor, Tyr TaTLer, Great New Street, London, 
and all photographs, exclusive of the prizewinners will 
be returned immediately if accompanied by a stamped 
and addressed envelope except those we desire to retain 
for publication. For these we pay 
HALF-A-GUINEA 

each for the copyright. Every photograph must have 
plainly written on the back the name and address of the 
sender and a clear description of the subject. Only one 
photograph may be sent at one time. ‘The negative is 
not required. It is a condition of this Competition that 
all photographs retained are the absolute copyright of 
THE TaTLer. 


CHUMS 


Second Prize—Miss G. C. Lazenby, Castlebar, Sydenham Hill, S.E- 


THE 


This week, in addition to our prizewinners, we have 
pleasure in highly commending the following subjects :— 

**4 Morning’s Catch in. Florida,” Lady Walrond, 
Wilbraham Place, S.W. 

“Athens from the Acropolis,” Miss Davies, Caven-ish 
Square, W. 

‘* Offices of Suez Canal,” G. Ridgway, Pekin Syndicate 
Railways, Chiaotso. 

‘*Moorish Shops,” S. D. Pilkington, Prince's Gardens, 
S.W. 

‘* Armenian Gipsies,” W. F. Haynes, H.M.S. Resolution, 
Chatham. 

‘‘ Jain Temple,” Miss Wallace, Bangalore, Madras. 

“Statue of Achilles,” Lieutenant W. Malley, H.M.S. 
Vulcan, Malta. 

‘© A Well-earned Drink,” Mrs. Becher, Cheltenham. 

“Unemployed,” Mrs. Hind, Kirkby Muxloe, Leicester. 

‘A Stylish Toad,” Miss Boden, Stourbridge. 


*“PREUSSEN "—THE WORLD'S LARGEST SAILING VESSEL 
Fourth Prize—A. Ahlers, Whitley Bay, Newcastle-on-Tyne 


‘Harpoon Gun,” =. Butler, Bury St, Edmunds. 

‘* Pigmies at Home,” Miss Pryce, Royal Crescent, Bath. 

‘* Grasmere Church;" Miss Fyers, Milltimber. 

“S.S. Chatham in Suez Canal,” J. S. D. Holloway, 
Croydon. 

‘Old Crown Tower,” A. W; Baynes, Montreux. 

“A Surrey Canal,” K. Michell, H.M.S. New Zealand. 

‘‘A Japanese Girl,’ A. R. MacGregor, Anerley. 

‘‘The White Chrysanthemum,” C. A. Cardwell, Pollok- 
shields, 

‘‘Pont du Béguinage, Bruges,” Miss Jackson, Albion 
Street, W. 

‘“Wood-gatherer,”’ Mrs. Herbert, Frankwyn, Hale. 

“The Lashes of a Storm," C. W. Whitney, Nicosia 
Road, S.W. 

‘*A Charming View,” Miss Brooke, Egerton Gardens, 
S.W. 

“Happy Hours,” L. Biggs, Reylands, Mcopham. 


A CRIMEAN VETERAN 


Third Prize—Miss Marjorie Maitland, 18, Lennox Gardens, London, S.W. 


LAUGHING OR CRYING? 
Fifth Prize—S. B. Perry, The Hollies, St. Austell, Cornwall 
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“The Tatler’s® Pretty Childrem Group Competition. 


Send Post Cards when the Competition is over, See page 225 


RAYMOND, CECIL, WILLIE, AND NORMAN DUNWOODY NORA, DORIS, AND HILDA CLARK RAYMOND AND IDA NADIN 
Scotch Street, Dungannon, co. Tyrone Hackbridge Road, Hackbridge Ashby Road, Burton-on-Trent 


HECTOR AND VICTOR TOLER-AYLWARD SYLVIA, EDWIN, LEONIE, AND FREDERICK CONRADI ENID AND JACK WATHEN 
Shankill Castle, Whitehall, co. Kilkenny 16, Mowbray Road, Brondesbury, N.W. 1, Ladbroke Gardens, W. 


JESSIE AND SHEILA CROSBIE GWEN AND SOPHIE PEARSON 


REGINALD AND MARJORIE CUFF 
Glenkens, Erleigh Road, Reading Wellington College, Berks 


19, Heathfield Avenue, Dover 
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THE PHILANDERER. By Louis Vincent. 


I! Gilbert Fabian had a weakness it was that of an over- 

susceptible heart. The organ was, of course, organically 
sound but the sight of a pretty woman sent it fluttering 
violently, and it continued fluttering until Gilbert had declared 
his passion, Being a philanderer he never actually got the 
length of a proposal. 

His years totalled thirty-three. He was just tall enough not 
to be short. His face was classically correct and was adorned 
by a well-groomed moustache. | His chief attribute, however, 
was his hair. It had a silver-grey surface on a coal-black 
ground, and it had a curling tendency which was extremely 
ellective. Gilbert was not in the slightest degree conceited ; 
indeed, a great deal of his charm lay in a perfectly unaffected, 
sincere, and almost ingenuous disposition. He was very wealthy 
too. 

After leaving school Gilbert had perforce to enter his uncle's 
office. It was not a congenial occupation for a fantastic and 
romantic day-dreamer who saw in every woman of average 
looks the possibilities of a soul-searing passion, the germ of a 
great epic poem. 

When his uncle died and Gilbert inherited his vast fortune 
he started off on a voyage of discovery round the world. 

He was standing one morning on the steps of the St. Francis 
Hotel in San Francisco smoking the matutinal cigarette and 
meditating on the joy of life when a rippling feminine laugh 
interrupted his reverie. He turned instantly and met a pair of 
sparkling, laughing eyes and a shy, up-turned glance. Instinc- 
tively Gilbert felt destiny on his track. The next moment the 
lady had gathered her skirts together and flounced out of 
the hotel with all the bustling elegance of the true American 
woman. Gilbert watched her turn the corner of Market Strect, 
and then with a big sigh he retraced his steps to the hotel 
vestibule. ‘Can you tell me the name of the lady who has 
just gone out?” he inquired at the bureau. 

The clerk puckered up his mouth and wrinkled his brows with 
an effort to remember. Then he smiled broadly. “Sure!” he 
ejaculated, “that’s Miss Sarah Delearte of the Sacramento 
Opera Company. She’s the leading ‘soaprano. They open 
here to-night,” he added. Gilbert nodded carelessly and then 
strolled out. 

He hailed a carriage and drove to the opera-house. A 
scrutiny of the posters revealed the fact that the opera com- 
y, untrue to its name, was blatantly revelling in a musical 
comedy entitled The Coney Island Girl, with Miss “Sally” 
Delcarte in the name-part. He purchased a seat in the front 
row of the stalls and then drove to the nearest florist, where he 
ordered a basket of exquisite: American Beauty roses, scribbled 
his compliments on the back of a card, and instructed the man 
to send them round to the opera-house in the evening. A few 
nights later Gilbert entertained Sally and a few of the ladies of 
the company to a recherché little supper. “* You're just a peach, 
Gilbert,” Sally said, “and we're having the time of our lives, 
ain't we, girls?” And the girls raised their glasses and toasted 
Gilbert in champagne to the chorus of a long-drawn “My!” 
of assent. 

It was the breath of life to Gilbert, and Sally was all that 
the most philandrous could desire. She was petite with a 
sweet, pale-complexioned face, a great bunch of auburn hair, 
blue eves with a queer little speck of gold in them, and a well- 
balanced figure completed a ravishing ensemble. Gilbert was 
head over ears in love-—after his fashion—and Sal was as 
piquant as the sweetest daughter of Eve could be. -Every 
night he sat in the same-seat listening to Sal’s quaint rendering 
of “The Girl with the Goo-Goo Eyes,” and every night her 
dressing-room was coyered with his flowers. 

He bought her some beautiful jewellery which she said was 
“real elegant,’ and so the little love affair progressed as 
smoothly as any of its predecessors. 

At the end of the week the company left for Los Angeles, 
and Gilbert followed. ‘his was a little more than he had 
bargained for, but Sally was irresistible. 

He asked himself as he brushed his silvery locks before 
dressing for dinner was he really in love, and the uncertainty of 
the answer added a fierce joy to his philandering. On the 
second evening of the company’s stay at Los Angeles Gilbert 
wandered behind the scenes in the direction of Sally’s dressing- 
room. He was by this time a persona grata with all the 
company, from the manager to the call-boy. He tapped at the 
door and a small husky voice bade him enter. When Gilbert 
opened the door he found instead of the bright-eyed, vivacious 
Sal a downcast, tearful Sal trying hard to finish her make-up 
and indulge in a nice ery—a truly impossible feat. Gilbert 
felt really concerned. ‘My dear Sal,” in an anxious voice, 
“what is it 2” 

“Oh dear! I’m just miserable.” By dint of much persuasion 
Sal ultimately sat on the corner of Gilbert’s chair while he 


pany, 
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patted her soft little hand and told him the cause of her trouble. 
She had just received a wire from New York saying that her 
father was in trouble and likely to be imprisoned unless he 
could find 2,000 dollars. Gilbert sent round a line to the 
manager asking Sally’s understudy to release her for the night. 
The manager complied, and together Gilbert and Sally left the 
theatre. He comforted Sally and chased her tears away, and 
when they returned to the hotel for supper he gave the manager 
a dralt for 2,000 dollars and the notes he handed to Sally. She 
protested tearfully and prettily, but he insisted with the gallantry 
of a gentleman, only asking a kiss in payment, and that was 
conceded. The next day a friend of Gilbert’s who had_ just 
arrived from Yokohama turned up and monopolised all his 
attention. His thoughts had been with Sally all day, and in 
the evening, accompanied by his friend, they visited the theatre. 
Disappointment awaited him. It was Sally’s understudy who 
again appeared. 

Gilbert went round to ‘the back of the house, and on his way 
he ran against Van Worst, the manager. Van Worst was a fat 
man garnished with sham, diamonds, His smile was less in 
evidence than usual. ‘Come and have a: juleep,”’ he said, 
linking his arm in Gilbert's. The drinks were brought and Van 


Worst tested the straws in the manner of a connoisseur, “Is 
Miss Delcarte still indisposed ?”” Gilbert asked. 
Van Worst stopped in the act of absorbing his juleep. “ Jee 


whiz!” he shouted, “haven't you heard?” Gilbert's heart 
beat painfully. “No,” he gasped, “ what is it?” “‘ Why, she’s 
scooted—vamoosed with Coyle, the funny man.” 


Gilbert had just left his club in St. James’s Street and was 
walking along Jermyn Street when someone thumped him heartily 
onthe back. Hecursed quite audibly. ‘“ Fancy meeting you,” a 
cheery voice exclaimed, and Gilbert recognised a very old friend 
of hisschooldays, Hubert Hamilton. “ My dear old chap, this is 
indeed a pleasure.” They wrung each other's hands. “ Come 
and lunch with me,” Hamilton said. ‘* No refusal, for I'm going to 
be married to-morrow, and I want you to meet my wile.”, Gilbert 
had an appointment to lunch with a charming young widow, 
and he protested his inability to accept Hamilton's invitation. 
“Well, make it dinner at the Carlton.” He agreed, and hurried 
on to keep his appointment. The same evening Gilbert waited 
in the Carlton vestibule. It occurred:to him that it was just a 
year that day since he had first met Sally, and his thoughts 
went straying back to her when he heard a laugh that paralysec 
all his faculties. He turned ‘hastily, and there as he expectec 
stood Sally—a splendid, dazzling, laughing vision leaning on 
Hamilton’s arm. The recognition was mutual, Sally’s face 
assumed a ghastly, terrified aspect, and Hamilton all unconscious 
went through the formalities of introduction. 

They walked towards the salle d manger, Gilbert making a2 
heroic and almost successful effort to control his feelings. His 
mind was in a chaotic state. Sally drank some wine with a 
trembling hand, and her eyes sought Gilbert's in an expressive 
look of dumb entreaty. At last the dinner was over. Hamil- 
ton had a box at the Gaiety, but Gilbert felt that to sit through 
the performance with this awlul secret weighing him down 
would reduce him to hysterics. He begged off on the plea of a 
most important business engagement, and Hamilton reluctantly 
assented. Sally thanked him with her eyes. 

When he reached his rooms in Pall Mall he fell into a chair 
in a state of collapse and tried to think the matter out. It was 
after midnight ere he came to the decision to make a clean 
breast of Sally’s antecedents to Hamilton. He walked round 
to Hamilton’s chambers. The page-boy ushered him in. 
Hamilton was divesting himself of his dress things and singing 
gleefully. His face lit up when he saw Gilbert. “ Aha! my 
old sport, it’s you. It’s jolly good of you to come round and 
share my last bachelor evening.” He rang for glasses and 
handed Gilbert his cigars. ‘“‘ Hamilton, there is something I 
want to say to you—something important. I do not know 
whether Iam right in telling you, but ” —“ Good Heavens, 
man, you haven't committed bigamy and are pursued by your 
wives!” Hamilton interrupted boisterously, but something in 
Gilbert's face bade him pause in astonishment, and then midst 
a deadly quietness Gilbert told the story of Sally's duplicity. 
Hamilton sat very still and very white, and when the recital 
was finished he rose and paced the room. 

“Forgive me for upsetting your dreams, old chap,” Gilbert 
pleaded, and the other man_ pressed his hand. “ Leave me 
now,” he said, “I want to think. Good night.” 


Late in the afternoon of the next day Gilbert called at 
Hamilton's rooms. The page-boy met him with an expansive 
grin. ‘’E’s gone, sir,” he ejaculated in the perky manner of his 
kind, “ gone away on his “oneymoon.” ‘What do you mean?” 
Gilbert stammered. “ W’y, didn’t yer know? ’L’ was married 
this morning to Miss. Delcarte.” 
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dMunting Photographs and Notes from Leicestershire. 


The Hunting Season.—Cub-hunting, 
which comes to cheer the heart of the 
hunting man and woman and give promise 
of better things to come in the near future, 
js now ended, and we have the regular 
season upon us. Though true that many 
hunting people never see their winter 
quarters from the end of one season to the 
opening meet of the next, still there are 


MR. FERNIE'S 


plenty of enthusiasts who would not 
for anything short of necessity forego 
the pleasures of the delightful sport of 
.cub-hunting. For what could one wish 
for better than a lovely autumn morn- 
ing, a good gallop with an occasional 
jump, conditioning an old favourite or 
teaching a youngster the way he should 
go, seeing how the young entry of 
hounds work, and judging for oneself 
the prospects of sport when the regular 
season begins ? 


Prospects and Increased Facilities. — 
The old-fashioned fallacy that cub- 
hunting is a mistake must surely now 
be nearly exploded, for with the increase 
in the preservation of foxes, especially 
in the countries hunted by fashionable 
packs, it becomes an absolute necessity 
to thin out the cubs if only for the sake 
of the farmers, who are such good sports- 
men ; besides, as far as sport goes, too 
many foxes are as great a curse as too 
few, and the old adage of “ the survival 
of the fittest” is again borne out in this 
as in so many other cases. Leicester- 
shire fields are increasing every week, 
and there is every prospect of excellent 
sport this season; foxes are plentiful, 
and the dreaded scourge of mange 
seems, so far, much less prevalent than 
usual. It is gratifying to hear that the 
efforts to get down the wire are meeting 
with more success than usual, and this is 
chiefly attributable to the fact that the 
arrangements made by the special com- 
mittees for taking down the wire and 
putting it up again at the end of the 
season are so vastly improved that. there 
are few farmers now who will not allow 
this to be done if treated with a little 


Kirst Whip 


diplomacy and sensible sympathy with the 
difficulties of allowing the wire to be 
removed before the stock is off the land. 


Some Arrivals in Leicestershire.—The 
want of rain has been a general complaint 
during the past weeks, ‘but Leicestershire 
has suffered less in this respect than many 
countries, and sport already enjoyed has 


HOUNDS—MOVING OFF 


The Master 


MR. FERNIE’S HOUNDS—A MEET AT KEYTHORPE HALL 


been above the average in spite of the 
fact that scent on the whole has not been 
good, especially in covert. However, a 
good many cubs have been killed and 
some good gallops enjoyed by the fol- 
lowers ‘of. the Quorn, the ‘Cottesmore, and 
Mr. Fernie’s hounds. Many of the regular 
habitués are now to be seen out, and 
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apparently the hunting shire is to be as 
popular as ever. I hear that the Duke of 
Marlborough has taken Rothert by Cottage 
and Captain and Mrs. Laycock have taken 
Staveley Lodge, Melton Mowbray; that 
Lady Angela Forbes will hunt from Oak- 
ham and ‘Lady Augusta Fane from Melton ; 
also that the Duchess of Hamilton and 
Lady Mary Hamilton are not going to 
hunt in Leicestershire this season as 
was generally supposed. 


The Quorn Hounds.—A great deal 
of interest will be attached to the 
Quorn Hounds this season as they are 
having two important changes, the 
rather “arduous duties of master having 
been undertaken by Captain Frank 
Forrester, a well-known keen sportsmen 
and one of the best men to hounds, who 
with his previous experiences as M.F.H. 
and knowledge of hunting generally 
will doubtless make a most capable 
and popular master. The building of 
the new kennels, situated near the 
Pawdy cross- roads, between Barrow and 
Six Hills, is now nearly completed, and 
there is no doubt that it-was time the 
crack pack had kennels more adapted 
to their requirements than the old ones. 
The hounds are not to be moved until 
the end of the season, doubtless a wise 
decision, but the kennels will leave 
nothing to be desired by servants, 
horses, or hounds, everything being 
most carefully planned for their. com- 
fort. There are no other important 
changes to record, and hunting people 
now arriving or already here’ are 
looking forward to a real good season, 
given nice open weather, with their 
respective packs. 


Huntsman (C. Isace) 


Opening Meets. —Unusually large fields 
attended the opening meets of the Quorn, 
the Cottesmore, and Mr. Fernie’s hounds, 
but though the weather was glorious scent 
was disappointing and sport poor, Mr. 
Fernie’s probably having the best day, 
which was unfortunately marred by the 
regrettable accident to Charles Isace. 
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Her hands, he observed, held listlessly clasped above her head, 
were thin, the blue veins shining in them, and her whole attitude 
was that of one no longer in robust health. With a pang for 
which he could hardly explain the cause Beauclerc stepped 
forward and saluted her. 

_ “Ah, Mr. Beauclerc, sir, good morning,” she cried, fine roses 
growing now in her cheeks, but not for him. The hunchback 
knew well that half his welcome at Sweet Acre House was due 
to the fact that he brought the mistress tidings of one for whom 
she cared ; nor did he resent or repine at this in the loyalty of 
his generous soul. ‘‘ You're from the coffee-house, I dare swear,” 
she added as he just touched her extended fingers with his 
lips. “All night at the table—and how much did you win?” 

“No, by your leave, I’m not from the club, and I spent last 
night in my bed most proper; but ere I entered it I was the 
whole evening with Harlowe at his house.” 

Pam was silent. She clasped her hands across her knees 
and drew her feet up on the rough rung of the bench. There 
was a hushed expectancy in her air but no question on her 
lips. 

“ Mistress,’ continued the poet, “the duke is like to go 
lunatic, I swear, if you persist in so denying him.” 

“ Nay,” answered she smiling, “nay, nay; gentlemen lose 
not their wits in such poor behalf as mine, Beauclerc. Besides, 
what will it avail Harlowe for me to see him?” 

OTN w ould give him hope, happiness,” returned he. 

“No,” said ‘she, ' “neither. Iam minded never to marry any 
man. I cannot,” she exclaimed with a strange intensity, rising 
and beginning to pace up and down the box- “lined path. 

es Listen,” ‘said he, not moving to follow her, “’tis a most 
holy estate and so full of joy and peace and happiness as that 
with love on either side, Pamela, it must give you all you 
crave.” 

“What do I crave?’ laughed she, coming to a sudden 
standstill before him. ‘‘ Pray, Sir Oracle, that prates so pat of 
marriage joys, tell me that. And also why you go not and 
have banns read for yourself and some dear, beloved fair ?” 

“What do you crave? You'd have me tell you, Pam?” 

“ Aye,” she answered, “ that I would.” 

“All that Harlowe can give,” he said simply, but not 
looking at her. “And why I don’t marry myself, you’d know 
that, Pamela, too? Pe 

“w ell, yes,” she answered lightly and carelessly. 

ss Because, dear, the one lady" I love would not look at such 
as I am’ 

“And you love some lady?” she asked wonderingly, the 
ideas of love and Beauclere not easily adjusting themselves in 
her mind. 

“T do,” he replied. 

“And who is'she?’’ Pamela went on, unconsciously cruel 
in her superficial speculation. 

“Pam, dear,” he said very low, but now rising and standing 
before her, “T love you!” 


s Surrey Beauclerc! No,no,no!” Her eyes were frightened 
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and her whole soul in a state of strange revolt ; she was one of 
those creatures who, loving one man, hold themselves desecrated 
if another speaks of love to them. 

“Yes, yes, yes, my sweetest heart,’ he answered earnestly. 
“Tt is too true. I thought you knew it—everyone else does. 
And it is my one drop of happiness to have told you—I wanted 
to tell you. Pam, you'll forgive me?” 

“Oh,” she cried, “there is nothing to forgive. You are the 
noblest of gentlemen and of friends. You, that always come 
pleading for another.” 

“Aye,” he said, “‘ Pam, since God Almighty set me out of 
the race with this,” "and he "glanced ruefully at his hump, “ what 
can I do to pleasure her Iw orship but further the suit of him that 
is—God help me !—worthy of her?” 

“Ah!” she sighed. 

“Pam, do I not love thee : 2 
—Surrey, T know you love me.’ 

“Surrey,” said she very low, “I do know you love me, but I 
wish to Heaven it were some other lady.” 

“Not I.” Better you, hopeless, than any other.” He took 
a turn away from her toward the river. He stopped a bit by 
the edge of the water and then came back. She held a new- 
plucked flower de luce in her hand when he returned, and she 
fixed it in his buttonhole. 

“A royal knight,” said she smiling, “the royalest of all, 
since if a man give his life—which is his love—for his friend, he 
can do no more. I am proud of such a thing as you have told 
me this morning—and, Surrey,” she added with a curious fall 
to her voice, “ my time is short; I know it here in my heart. I 
shall not be troubling anyone much longer. Life is too strong 
and too enticing and too sweet for me.” 

“Hush! for God’s sake, Pam. If I may make bold, here's 
Harlowe a-killing himself for you daily. Why, in the name of 
Heaven—for he is dear to you—do you not say him yes?” 

She laughed. 

“ Ah, poet, dreamer, romance-maker, hark! there are things 
so inscrutably bitter one may not speak of them.’ Then 
Pamela laughed merrily. ‘I swear, though, I'll see the duke 
to please you. Yes, 1 must see him just once. By Heaven! 
What say you to a supper with his grace and Charteris and you 
and all the rest to make merry ? We'll have it set out here in 
the garden, and you shall be master of the revels and sit at my 
left, and Peter Twiss with Meg and Heathcote beside him, eh?” 
she asked, looking at his serious face. ‘‘ Shall we?” 

“Tf you will,” “he answ ered, “ but why bring Charteris to it? 
He did you that foul wrong , Pam, at Christmas-time.’ 

“It is my whim. Women aré made, Beauclerc, not of dust, 
as ‘tis said, but of whims, caprices, fancies, and these are oozing 
out of ‘em ‘at ev ery pore every hour of the twenty-four.’ 

Her laughter was half wild, her mirth neighbour to tears, but 
the listener ‘had no power to pry behind it ; all he could do was 
to be thankful that at last Pamela had said she would see 
Harlowe. Armed with this news he left her and went to see 
the duke. (To be continued ) 


Say it, sweetheart, say it once 
$) ’ os 


Double Acrostic Prize Competition. 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 4 
(Seventeenth Series) 


acrostics issued consecutively from Octo- 
ber 4. THe Tarter-will give to the solver 
who solves correctly the largest number of 
these a prize of £5, and two prizes of 43 and 
#2 respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. It must be understood 
that no one can win more than one first, 
second, or third prize in the year, but the 
winner of a lower prize may try for a 
higher one. 


The uprights of the acrostics must be 
guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars two 
alternative guesses may be sent, but only 
in the event of no competitor solving the 
thirteen acrostics according to the answers 
prearranged by the editor ‘will other solu- 
tions be considered. It should be noted 
that when lights do not all contain an 
equal number of letters the latter increase 
or diminish in number systematically. 


All solutions should bear at the top of 
the Bee in large print letters a pseudonym 
of not more than twelve letters. “ Made-up 

names are the best. Female diminutives 
like “May” or “ Mab” are objected to as 
leading to confusion. The real name and 
address must also be sentin. If the Acrostic 


allowed on one sheet, and the sheets should be 
halves of note paper. 


Answers to Acrostic 7, addressed to 
“The Acrostic Editor, Tut Tatier, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.,’’ must be de- 
livered not later than first post on Monday, 
November 27. 


Double Acrostic No. 7 


(Seventeenth Series) 


When enemy bursts Herat's walls 
Then British Asia surely falls. 


1. A military colour quite the rage 
Some years ago when we did battle wage. 


n 


. Dear blissful land of innocence and ease, 
When less than jewels and brocade did please. 

3. A space of time, a synonym of light. 

Reverse the letters three to make it right. 


4. Samaria’s founder, Israel's king ; 
Surely these facts must answer bring. 
5. Here we have a lady’s name 
As pretty as could be. 
Roman goddess of the flowers 
And Highland maid was she, 
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Correct answers to No. 4 have been received from: 
Aulton, Aitchi, Aaron, Arosa, Aggio, Abacus, A. E. H., 
Ajanda, Almeria, Ashbury, Alnwick, Ajax, Bryn, Bandy, 
Blossie, Bercon, Blawd, Bub, Bulbul, Bebena, Brutus, 
Boz, Berth, Black Rock, Bimbo, Barnacle, Bicho-Feo, 
Blackie, Cortina, Chromatic, Cateasa, Cesar, Clover, 
Cheyco, Cuthbert, Chips, Corrib, Chance, Colney-Hatch, 
Chippie, Coclic, Caldan, Dita, Dumps, Dolabella, Daddy, 
Doge, Dumnorix, .Dignity, Doune, Desperate, Eliot, 
Esperance, Egmont, Enos, Eastwind, Elim, Elms, Felix, 
Florodora, Forgue, Freda, Floski, Flosager, Fidelia, Fog, 
Fergy, Gwynfa, Golo, Glevum, Geomat, Gopher, Glycin, 
Heath, Hard-up, Hati, Hoopoe, Hecila, Islander, Icnumen, 
Jacko, Joker, Jigger, Ko, Kamsin, Kwati, Keewee, Keys, 
Ki-wi, Leep, Lannie, Lengthington, Marne, Marvel, 
Manor, Madju, Mudjekeewis, Marie, Macgregor, Maelfran, 
Mouth, Mink, Mother-bunch, Marion, Mumju, Merry- 
monk, Mars, Mrs. Pinap, Novice, Nibs, N or M, Owen, 
Orion, Olly, Owlet, Outis, Our Jimmie, Oak, Ouard, Puck, 
Pop, Phanta, Parkholm, Primavera, Pinger, Paddy, Pongo, 
Pana, Quixot, Regina, Roma, Roy, Rita, Ryde, Square, 
Salmon, Southover, St. Quentin, Sophia, Sikkip, She, 
Speedwell, Sillee, Sa, St. Mungo, Snipe, Tamworth, 
Truth, Toddy, Theoc, Tomwin, Tobias-John, Usher, 
Ubique, Vadum, Vinna, Violette, Victor, Wyst, Wynell, 
Washtub, Wear, Witchie, Wilmer, Wimble, Waimate, 
Windsor, Workitout, Yug, Yetmar, Yoko, Zulu, Zeus, 
Zut, Zimmy, Zara. 
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Current Games, Sports, and Pastimes. 


Newton and Duncan are seen to the left and 
right while Booth is following up behind 


Concerning Referees.—-Owing to Mr. 
Percy Coles English Rugby football re- 
covered its character for good sportsman- 
ship which had been somewhat tarnished 
as the result of the Surrey-New Zealand 
match. I have no doubt at all that Mr. 
Williams is an absolutely honest man, but 
something more than honesty is required 
in a referee, and after his performance at 
Richmond when the New Zealanders 
played Surrey Ican quite sympathise with 
the New Zealander who remarked to me, 
“T hope the Rugby Union do not intend 
to engage Williams to help England to 
beat us in December.” At Blackheath 
last Saturday week 
Mr. Coles proved 
himself an ideal 
referee. He is 
entirely free from 
the querulous 
pedantry = which 
was ‘so un- 
pleasantly evident 
in most of Mr. 
Williams's de- 
cisions earlier in 
the week. When- 
ever I have seen 
Mr. Coles referee- 
ing he has always 
treated the game 
in the  broad- 
minded spirit of a 
Lord of Appeal 
rather than from 
the point of view 


of a quibbling 
counsel, and = | 
sincerely hope 


that he will be ap- 
pointed to referee 
the international 
match at the 
Crystal Palace. 


THE 


Capable Referees.—lngland and Scot- 
land contain many c capable referees, but it 
is an unquestionable fact that the number 
of Englishmen and Scotsmen who can be 
relied on to referee with entire impartiality 
in any match in which Wales or New 
Zealand is taking part is distinctly limited. 
By this ]1do not mean to imply that the 
majority of. English and Scots referees 
are intentionally biased, but in official 
Rugby Union circles, both in England and 
Scotland, there is a deeply-rooted belief 
that any variation from the methods of 
English or Scotch football is unfair. . Now 
it is common knowledge that both the 
Welshmen and the New Zealanders are 
unconventional in many of their methods, 
and unfortunately with certain referees this 


At Practice—Some of 


the Players im the 
all-conquering New 
Zealand Rugby Foote 


ball Team. 


unconventionality implies deliberate cheat- 
ing and leads them to invent wholly 


imaginary crimes. I do not suppose that 
anyone who saw the match between Surrey 
and New Zealand except Mr. Williams 
really believed that the New Zealanders 
made a point of picking up the ball in the 
scrums. That Mr. Williams sincerely held 
this astounding belief probably arose from 
the fact that the tendency of the New 
Zealanders to get off-side made him believe 
that they were prepared to violate every 
rule of the game. Onno other assumption 
is it possible to explain his penalising 
the visitors for an offence which, had they 
really been guilty, would have made them 
quite undesirable opponents for any self- 
respecting team. 


OPENING MEET OF THE ERIDGE HUNT AT ERIDGE CASTLE 


Eridge Castle is the seat of the Marquis of Abergavenny, who is seen in civilian’s dress immediately on 
the right of Lord Henry and Lord R. Neville, the two huntsmen standing in the doorway 


Prophecy by Hypothesis.—A month ago 
British admirers of English Rugby foot- 
ball were regularly after each New Zealand 
victory offered the consolation that though 
the New Zealanders might be one too 
mauy for any club or county they would 
find their match when they met ‘the full 
strength of England, Ireland, Scotland, or 
Wales—especially Wales. Latterly, how- 
ever, the voice of the consoler has ceased 
to be ‘heard ‘in the land, and all we are 
offered is an hypothesis which can hardly 
be described as working. Last week the 
Daily Mail, which has thrown its brightest 
limelight on the New Zealanders since 
their ‘arrival in England, published an 
article by G. N. W. Lamond, who’ thinks 
that..if any team stops the victorious 
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W. Wallace is p'acing th: ball for a trial kick 
G. W. Smith is on the ground 


career of the visitors it will be the Irish 
fifteen, but he guards his opinion with so 
many “ifs” that I doubt if he has muck 
faith in the Irishmen after all. If the New 
Zealanders are bad sailors and have a 
rough crossing, if the match is played in 
a horizontal sleet storm, and if some of 
the best men on the touring side are stale 
or crocked, then Mr. Lamond thinks that 
Ireland is likely to give the New Zealanders 
as hard a game as “they want. 


‘“What I Have Said.”—For the 
benefit of all and sundry who do me 
the honour of reading these notes, writing 
on the 11th day 
of November, 
1905, I herewith 
make the uncon- 
ditional prophecy 
that the New 
Zealanders will 
do unto England, 
Ireland, Scotland, 
and Wales even 
as they have done 
to all other oppo- 
nents whom they 
have met. To give 
a reason for the 
faith that is in 
me, the New Zea- 
landers appear to 
me to approxi- 
mate more closely 
than any team I 
have ever seen to 
the Irish  inter- 
national fifteen of 
the middle of the 
nineties. They 
have the same 
“devil”: ‘in. all 
their movements, 
the same knack 
of always . being 
where the ball is, and much the same 
degree of physical fitness. But the New 
Zealanders are more unconventional than 
the best Irish teams and are superior 
in combination to the — finest: fifteen 
that ever represented Ireland, and remem- 
bering how the other countries fared 
against Ireland at her best I do not 
see the slightest probability of New Zea- 
land finding a conqueror in» England, 
Wales, or Scotland. The only reservation 
I make in connection with my prophecy is 
that none of the International matches are 
stopped in the first quarter of an hour by 
fog, sleet, snow, or an earthquake. | Great 
as is my faith in the New Zealanders, they 
may want more than ten minutes to 
Win. MRR 


Lankester & Co, 
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Lonpon. 

M* Dear Priscirta,—The thoughtful 

person who takes her walks abroad 
with her powers of observation wide 
awake must have recognised long ago 
that the fur toque has almost as many 
moods and tenses as the ancient Baby- 
lonian gods, and some of its 
aspects are quite as uncouth 
and ugly as they seem to have 
been. It is unreasonable, | 
know, but I wish some member 
of the Lower House whose 
bonnet contains a vacancy for 
a meritorious bee would give 
thought during the next few 
months to the great clothes 
question and introduce a by- 
law to the effect that no one 
exempt from paying income 
tax should wear a fur toque. 
This would not, of course, 
exclude girls whose pin money 
is grudgingly or cheerfully 
doled out to them by papa 
each quarter day, but it would 
put a limit to well-meant 
endeavours to make poor 
bunny do duty for the whole 
army of beasts whose coats do 
lend themselves to the genuine 
adornment of womankind. Let 
it not be supposed for a 
moment that I am cayvilling 
at imitation furs in the main. 
Far from it. Not everyone can 
afford to crown their toilettes 
with sable and ermine, and I 
have the greatest admiration 
for the really artistic copies of 
those two choice pelts which 
are forming some of the 
prettiest of our winter head- 
gear. 

But what grieves me is 
the sight of quite a neat head 
which a simple cloth toque 
would verily adorn made 
hideous by a headpiece which 
reminds one all too sadly of 
the nursery crime committed 
by Little Johnny Green to the 
accompaniment of ding-dong 
bell, whilst a cluster of 
emaciated bristles suggests the 
much-discussed Etonian birch 
rather than an osprey. At the 
same time nothing looks better 
with furs than a toque to 
match, and I am told the best 
milliners are turning out more 
this year than last. Further- 
more, an important secret of 
the success of the best models 
is to be found in the detail 
that their crowns are draped 
and not stretched stiffly on a 
buckram disc. This makes all 
the difference, enabling the 
fur to lie softly and naturally 
according to its own desires. The idea of 
trimming toques and turbans on the right 
hand instead of the left is gaining ground, 
and it certainly suits some people better. 
I have lately seen such a dear little fur 
coat of natural musquash which differs 


in the Home 


from its fellows inasmuch as it is worked 
upwards, contrary to all precedent. The 
general effect is exceedingly good, the 
beauty of the natural markings being 
accentuated whilst the surface becomes as 
fluffy and rich-looking as sable. In style 


VISITING DRESS 


Of dark red flowered taffetas trimmed with black velvet; ruffle 


of black tulle and velvet (Drecoll) 


it presented a brief bolero with a pointed 
belt and scalloped collarette of embroidered 
cloth. 

In a lovely three-quarter paletot of 
moleskin—a fur which may not be in the 
front rank of fashion this year but which 
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I think is really more popular than it was 
in its first season—the same idea is notice- 
able, only instead of working all the skins 
one way the main body of the coat is 
normal, a certain number of skins being 
worked in the reverse direction, forming a 
pattern not unlike the effect of 
ironing on a horse. 

The season of children’s 
parties being at hand I must 
tell you of a charming idea 
I encountered at a juvenile 
rout the other day given by 
an artistic friend of mine. 
After an attractive tea had 
been discussed there arrived 
on the scene the most charm- 
ing little boy-butterfly carrying 
a fairy basket full of mysterious 
packages which he distributed 
among the enraptured tinies, 
whose interest in the bearer 
was quite as intense asin the 
gifts themselves. 

The idea of the insect was 
cleverly carried out by means 
of a black silk sweater and 
a pair of black silk hose—I 
judged these to be a pair of 
adult stockings borrowed for 
the occasion. The wings were 
of black gauze most cleverly 
painted to represent a_ red 
admiral, all the markings 
being quite correct, for in 
these days of youthful intellect 
woe betide the injudicious 
grown-up who should bestow 
a feather too much or an eye 
too little. It was so charm- 
ing an idea and so effectively 
carried out. that I am con- 
strained to make you a present 
of it for your fancy-dress ball 
next month. Call ita butterfly 
ball and insist on each guest 
coming in character. There is 
a pathetic little sequel which 
I must tell you however. The 
little man who impersonated 
the butterfly was found sitting 
later amongst the crackers and 
the crumbs with the expression 
one imagines Marius may have 
borne amongst the Carthagi- 
nian ruins. After probing his 
melancholy to its depths it 
transpired that he had lived 
for one whole week in the 
blissful anticipation of being 
able to fly the moment the 
wings were affixed to his little 
shoulders. 

Poor darling! Do not you 
feel for his disappointment ? 

Reverting for a moment to 
more worldly considerations, 
the tulle muff as the comple- 
‘ment to the tulle ruffle is one 
of the prettiest novelties which the moment 
has given us. Black is perhaps most use- 
ful, but I have seen one of deep purple 
tulle that looked amazingly well with a 
gown of white cloth and a ruffle to match. 
—Yours, DELAMIRA,. 


Reutlinger 


and muff 
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The Well-dressed Woman—Notes at Random. 


Two novelties in motor veils worthy of 

mention include an example in 
coloured chiffon with a lovers’-knot border 
worked in chenille, a narrow hem-stitching 
forming the edge proper. The second is 
a very “deep veil of lace—Brussels appliqué 
for choice—which is gathered double and 
affixed to the crown of the usual silk hood. 
When lowered the double veil falls over 
the face, efficiently protecting it and adding 
an irresistible charm to the features it 
partially conceals. Indoors—if one happen 
to break one’s journey for lunch or tea— 
this pretty accessory is turned back and 
forms one of the fashionable lappets or 
draperies at the back, avoiding the necessity 


for, -re- moving “the hood at 
all un- less desired. 

Che- nille and velvet 
spotted nets for evening 
wear are exceedingly 
popular, the favourite 
desig n 
b ei ng 
one in 
which 
the spots 
are gra- 


duated in size, dwind- 
ling from the bottom 
of the skirt upwards. 
The newest gauze and 
chiffon scarves for 
evening wear are simi- 
larly adorned. 

Bead or raised em- 
broidered medallions 
are a feature of many 
of the newest braids 
and tinsel trimmings. 
Hand-made flowers of silk and velvet are 
being used a good deal on smart evening 
gowns; the cost of making them, more- 
over, precludes the possibility of their 
joining the ranks of hackneyed popularity. 

A beautiful gown of very rich myrtle- 
green chiffon velvet was included amongst 
the frocks chosen for her trousseau ‘by 
Lady Constance Milnes - Gaskell --- née 
Knox. It hada long front panel extend- 
ing to the corsage composed of crescent- 
shaped motifs of the velvet itself, filled in 
with a multiplicity of hand- made wheels 
and cobwebs of green silk. The only 
relief was a yoke composed of alternate 
squares of fine lawn and lace, tiny turn- 
back Puritan cuffs to match completing 
the neat three-quarter sleeve. Another 
delightful detail of the same trousseau 
was the exquisite pearl and silver em- 
broidery utilised on the belt and stole of 
a gracelul tea gown of heavy white crépe 
de soie. The pearls took the form of 
shaped bugles, which lent themselves ad- 
mirably to the execution of a design of 
wheatears. 

An evening gown of black silk muslin 
has its skirt bordered with a Greek 
key design executed in jet, the general 
effect being softened below by a trio of 
tiny frills. Most original, too, was an 
evening gown of thick white. satin, the 
plain skirt simply festooned with wreaths 
of emerald-coloured leaves tied up with 
velvet lovers’ knots. ‘The bodice is charm- 
ingly simple, the satin being somewhat 
tightly draped and appliqué about the bust 
with Similar festoons: of leaves and knots, 
a chemisette of creamy lace appearing 
above. <A glorious cerise taffetas dinner 
gown has the décolletage softened with 
folds of tulle, very airy frills of this edged 
with tiny “pulled ”’ ruches. finishing the 
little puffed sleeves. The plain, full” skirt 
had little half-moons of cerise rosebuds 
arranged at intervals near the hem. 


The possessor of a store of good lace 
may well rejoice in the prevalence of the 
plain and dignified taffetas and velvet 
frock for occasions. A most successful 
model which conveyed a good hint. of 
renovating possibilities was seen the other 
night at the Savoy. This was a sweeping 
velvet gown with plain, full skirt with a 
magnificent fichu of fine Venetian point 
arranged round the shoulders and forming 
a V-shaped opening in front filled in with 
a chemisette of white tulle  fluflily 
ruffled. 

Most charming demi-blouses are being 
eyolved from fine white laces adorned 
with the Pompadour ribbon embroideries. 
A very charming model in fine spotted 
white net has a berthe of finely-pleated 
frills worked in shades of mauve with the 
merest suspicion of pink and green inter- 
vening here and there. The blouse has 
the appearance of being cut up in panels, 


THE LATEST NOVELTY FOR THE CORSAGE 


At the Parisian Diamond Company's, 85, New 
Bond Street, W. 


which are laced over a very soft and full 
foundation of white tulle with twists of 
soft mauve satin finished by mauve and 
silver ball’ tassels which overhang the 
white satin waist-belt. 

Silver and gold cords and tassels are 
being used. on quite a large proportion of 
the new Empire evening coats, many of 
which are opened at the sides and partially 

aced with the cords aforesaid. 

Handkerchiefs of coloured lawn edged 
and inserted with hand-made lace are 
fashionable for day wear. 

The modern dressing jacket is far fcom 
being the shapeless article of attire once 
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“narrowly striped with silver tinsel. 


considered adequate in so personal a 
garment. The newest nowadays have semi- 
fitting backs with ney elongated 
fronts, after the model of the spade- fronted 
bolero, only longer. These are daintily 
carried out in fine lawn intersected with 
innumerable lines of very fine Valenciennes 
insertion. 

A new and most charming idea for 
ball and evening gow : is the new silver 
tulle. It has a ‘fairly large mesh and is 
studded at intervals with little octagonal 
silver studs or beads. A Paris gown of 
this fairy fabric has a rather full skirt 
with two wide bouillonées of the tulle, 
gathered in the middle and edged with 
chinchilla near the bottom. 
Between them is in- troduced a 


trimming formed of — inter- 
sected medallions of écru 
lace embroi- dered with 
silver thread. The cor- 


Sarcerera5, 
made 
rather full 
and fussy 
about the 
décolletage with a very 
deep belt of silver tissue. 
The old-world Beauvais 
embroideries also look 
well on these © silver 
dresses; their soft mel- 
low colourings — har- 
monise so well with the 
soft grey. Green velvet 
also looks very well if 
judiciously introduced. 

Quite a novel idea 
is the introduction of 
jewelled chiffon or net as a go-between 
betwixt the sill foundation and the outer 
robe of chiffon or lace. An example may 
be quoted in a white ninon dress adorned 
with heavy ring-shaped motifs of black 
lace, beneath which is a slip of white 
chiffon powdered with tiny gold sequins. 
The ultimate foundation was of chiné silk. 
The same idea is seen in the case of a gown 
of striped gauze interlined with chiffon 
The 
effect is curious rather than pleasing 
at first sight, but for dancing frocks 
the idea las distinct possibilities, has it 
not ? 

The newest petticoats. are being fur- 
nished with a steel for evening wear. A 
most beautiful example is in pale mauve 
sik with a deep frill at the bottom 
bordered with one of the new ruches, con- 
sisting of a pinked-out basis of taffetas or 
glacé filled in with a double ruche of 
chiffon of a paler or contrasting shade. In 
the case of our mauve petticoat a second 
flounce broadly vandyked at the bottom 
surmounts the first and is lavishly adorned 
with the ruches aforesaid, a delicate pale 
blue chiffon supplying the additional note 
of colour. 


Yellow is a shade which is in high 
favour just now for under skirts owing 


doubtless to the prevailing fancy for 
brown. The delicate shades known as 
banana and topaz are chiefly sought, and 
they furnish an equally charming contrast 
to the popular shades of smoke-grey and 
tan. 

Some of the newest diamond necklets 
are being constructed in odd designs ; that 
is to say, both sides of the ornament must 
not be alike. It is a French idea, the 
Parisienne being wont to declare that no 
woman is equally pretty on both sides of 
the face, and it is only fair that each side 
should have the necklet specially designed 
to suit it. 
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Size of Tyres.—The importance of 
running a sufficiently large tyre consistent 
with the weight and work it has to bear 
is of the greatest moment and will in itself 
tend to limit the tyre bill and add materi- 
ally to the user’s comfort and freedom from 
trouble. The initial greater expense of 
the large tyre is all too frequently the 
reason why a smaller tyre is used, buat it is 
an instance of the penny-wise- and- pound- 
foolish procedure. The two main factors 
in judging the suitability of a tyre to a 
car are, of course, the wheel w eight it has 
to bear and the speed at which 
it is run; road surface being 
identical does not enter into 
such a calculation. Moseley 
and Sons have issued an ex- 
cellent table of sizes and 
weights which is so instructive 
that I give it here for present 
and future reference. These 
weights are based upon the 
work which an 810 by go tyre 


will do, other factors being 
equal. 
TABLE OF SIZES AND WEIGHTS 
Size Load Weight 
Tyre per Wheel of Car 
mm. mm. Ib. cwt. 
7oo by 65 210 Tes 
700 by 75 287 10g 
700 by 85 362 13 
joo by 85 375 13% 
760 by 90 418 15 
810 by go 450 16 
870 by go 490 Ie 
gio by go 516 184 
815 by 105 531 19 
875 by 105 570 20 
820 by 120 674. 2 
g20_ by 120 792 28 


In the above table it is assumed 
that the weight of the car is 
equally distributed on all four 
wheels, but as it is well known 
that this is seldom or never the 
case it remains to ascertain what weight 
the fore and rear wheels bear respectively. 


To Ascertain Wheel Load. — This is 
quite an easy matter. First of all obtain 
the gross weight of the car in the ordinary 
way. Then run the fore wheels upon the 
weighbridge until the fore part of the car 
up to half the distance between the fore 
and rear axle-caps overhangs the plat- 
form ; that weight determined, move the 
car forward until the rear wheels are on 
the weighbridge and only the latter half 
of the car from the same midw ay distance 


between the axle-caps overhangs the plat- 
form. These two weights added together 
should equal the gross weight of the car. 
If now these two weights are respectively 
divided by two the result will give the 
load per Wheel—rear and fore each has 
to bear, and the suitable tyre for rear and 


fore wheels may be readily ascertained by 


running the eye horizontally back from 
the “load per wheel” column to the “size 
tyre’ column, the first in the above table. 


It is better to over rather than under tyre 
a car. 


A.J* 


REAR AXLE OF THE NEW IRIS CAR 


Makers—Legros and Knowles, Ltd., Willesden Junction 


Heating of Tyres.—Useful as this table 
may prove, and fundamentally correct as 
it is in its deductions as to suitable weights, 
I must confess that I do not agree with 
Messrs. Moseley in their statement of the 
causation of internal tyre heat. They 
attribute this heat to the motion of the 
air inside the air tube. All motion en- 
genders heat; of course, and a certain 
amount of heat is undoubtedly caused by 
this pulsing, if I may so term it, of the 
internal air envelope or cushion in its re- 
volving compression and expansion as the 
tyre moyes over the road surface; but 
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another cause of heat is the movement 
set up by the deflection and subsequent 
recovery of the component parts of the 
outer cover, namely, the rubber and its 
complementary and supporting fabric as 
it flattens itself circumferentially in  re- 
volving. But, above all, the heat arises 
from the frictional contact between the 
outer cover and the road surface, a source 
apparently quite ignored by Messrs. Moseley 
in the explanation which they advance for 
the internal tyre heat that is a matter of 
the first importance to be considered both 
by the tyre manufacturer and 
the car-owner who wishes to 
come to aright decision as to 
the size of tyres he should use, 
having due regard to both 
weight and pace. This action 
again gives*the reason, as 
pointed out in previous notes, 
why all tyres should be fully 
and firmly inflated so as to 
diminish as much as possible 
all three of the above causes of 
the creation of internal heat. 


Tyre Trials.—I see that the 
suggestion which I made in 
these columns some weeks ago, 
that the Automobile Club in 
its projected tyre trials should 
be open to the various spring 
and pneumatic hub wheeis now 
before the public, is being 
advocated in the technical 
press. Much time and thought 
are being given to the subject 
of resilient wheels in various 
quarters, and car-owners are 
diligent in their interest in the 
subject. That they should be 
run side by side and over the 
same distance as the pneumatic 
is obviously desirable. No 
distance under 4,000 miles is, 
of much use in such a trial, 
and if it could be extended to a trial to 
destruction valuable experience would be 
gained. 


The British Motor-boat Club.—At a 
recent extraordinary general meeting it 
was decided to start a supplementary 
clubhouse on the Thames, and suitable 
premises have been obtained at Thames 
Ditton with a necessary slipway and 
storage and repairing facilities. ‘This is a 
move in the right direction, and being 
within easy distance of town is sure to be 
welcomed by many. R. Denys Dunpas. 


PLAN OF 
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STOCK EXCHANGE SETTLING DAYS 
Mining Contango Days--Monday, November 27, and Monday, December 11 
General Contango Days—Tuesday, November 28, and Tuesday, December 12 
Pay Days—Thursday, November 30, and Thursday, December 14 
Consols~—Friday, December 1 


Bank Rate, 


Four per Cent. 


Money and Stocks.—The stock markets both at home and 
abroad continue to be dominated by the uncertainty of the 
monetary position. The last weekly statement of the New York 
Associated Banks showed that for the first time since 1902 the 
reserves had fallen below the legal ratio of 25 per cent. of the 
deposits ; that is to say, the usual ‘surplus reserves” item was 
replaced by a deficit of $2,400,000. Call money at the same 
time was run up to 15 per cent., with the natural effect of start- 
ing a wholesale realisation of pawned stocks. Now there is 
more than a suspicion that this position is artificial and merely 
part and parcel of an elaborate scheme of manipulation in Wall 
Street. The narrow majority by which Mr. Hearst was defeated 
for the mayoralty gave the papers a good deal to write about, 
but it is doubtful if the incident was really a factor in the 
market. ‘The mystery of the rise in Reading shares continues 
an unsettling feature, but in view of the trade prosperity and 
the growth of traffics I am inclined to 
think that the fall in Americans has 
nearly run its course and that the 
bear-hunting season will soon reopen. 
Lombard Street has been disturbed by 
the preparations for the coming re- 


demption of 14 millions Exchequer 
bonds, and the wiseacres have been 
dogmatising somewhat freely, the 


general conclusion being that when 
the operation is completed the market 
will be about six millions to the good. 
It seems to me that in this calculation 
the intentions of the Japanese have not 
been sufficiently taken into account. 
They hold the bulk of the bonds, and 
the question is how soon they will 
want to withdraw from the market. 

Business in Capel Court was re- 
stricted during the last week of the 
nineteen days account, but there is a 
confident feeling throughout the City 
that we are going to have really good 
times with the New Year. The October 
Board of Trade returns showing a 
fresh record in the exports increase of 
£ 3,923,869 have already had a stimu- 
lating effect in the Home Railway 
market t, and if these increases are 
maintained, as there is every reason to 
believe will be the case, their action 
upon the stock markets will be cumu- 
lative. By the way, the recent rumour 
that the Great Northern was about to 
secure the control of the ‘“ Dukeries”’ 
line has been contradicted by the official 
announcement that the Great Central 
has actually done so. I do not know 
what to say about the South African market. The public 
resolutely refuses to take a hand and. the professionals are 
losing heart. The Goldfields dividend of 3s., with £1,000,000 
to reserve and £884,600 carried forward, would have been 
good enough had it not been spoiled by exaggerated forecasts. 
The reduction. of goo oz. in the Transvaal gold output for 
October was accounted for by the set-back in the native labour 
returns. What everyone is waiting for is a practical demon- 
stration of the much-talked-of saving in working costs at the 
mines. There has been enough of promise. The public wants 
tangible results. 


The New Peer.—The Hon. John Walter Edward Douglas 
Scott Montagu, late M.P. for the New Forest division of Hamp- 
shire, who by the death of his father has just become the se cond 
Baron Montagu of Beaulieu, has seen quite as much of the 
world in his thirty- -nine years as falls to the lot of the majority 
of older men. He stroked his college eight to victory at Oxford 
and served as The Times correspondent in Rhodesia during the 
Matabele War. As the portrait on this page indicates, he is at 
the present time editor of our excellent contemporary, The Car, 
and for the past decade has taken a prominent part in furthering 
the interests of the motor-car industry. I remember well a 
notable utterance of his, delivered before the Automobile Club 
of Great Britain and Ireland in Februz ry, 1g00, wherein he 
denounced with no beating about the bush the disreputable 
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finance of Harry J. Lawson and. called upon his fellow club- 
men to purge the industry of the stigma of association with the 


-egregious promoter of the Great Horseless Carriage Company 


LORD MONTAGU OF BEAULIEU 


The new Chairman of the Clitheroe Estate Company 
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and its discredited group. The new Lord Montagu is chairman 
of the Schultze Gunpowder Company and a director of the Fine 
Art and General Insurance Company, but it is in connection 
with the Clitheroe Estate Company, Ltd., that he particularly 
claims a line on a financial page. Some seven years ago the 
first Baron Montagu and his son, finding that their coal- bearing 
lands in Lancashire were so encumbered with family charges 
that they yielded nothing in the way of surplus revenue, hit on 
the happy idea of barring the entail Atk turning over the 
estate to a company at the price of £425,000, payable as to 
£225,000 in cash and as to the re maining £ 200,0 o in fully-paid 
shares of the company. The cash portion of the purchase - ice, 
which covered the wherewithal for the development of the 
collieries, was provided by an issue to the public of 4 per cent. 
mortgage debenture stock, redeemable within thirty-four years 
by a sinking fund, that and the interest being charged upon the 
coal production. I believe that this was the first instance, 
apart from Savoy opera, of members of the nobility practically 
turning themselves into a limited liability company. The 
example was followed barely twelve months afterwards by the 
Earl and Countess of Warwick, and quite recently the experi- 
ment has been repeated on an extended scale by Prince Christian 
Kraft zu Hohenlohe-Oehringen, Duke of Ughest, a large 
landowner in Silesia. 

The Father of the Tube Rai!way.— 
It was a strange coincidence that the 
volume of the report of the London 
Trafic Commission containing the 
evidence given by Mr. Charles Grey 
Mott, the chairman of the City and 
South London Railw ay, should have 
been published on the very eve ening of 
the death of that gentleman a week 
ago. Mr. Mott, w ho: was also a director 
of the Great Western Railway and the 
Peruvian Corporation, and had at 
various times been associated with 
something like a score of different 
undertakings, chiefly railways, was 
fairly entitled to be recognised as the 
pioneer of electric tube railways i in this 
country. Early in the eighties he was 
invited to join the board of what was 
at first known as the City and South- 
wark Subway Company, which was to 
work an underground line from King 
William Street to the Elephant and 
Castle on the cable system. He accepted 
the invitation and became chairman of 
the pon eRy: but quickly decided that 
the cable would not answer under such 
conditions and that electricity must be 
the motive power. In 18go the renamed 
City and South London Railway was 
opened from the Monument to Stock- 
well, and thereby the electric tube rail- 
way first became a practical fact iv: 
this country. It will be remembered 
that the Stock Exchange had a stand- 
ing joke with regard to the projected 
extension. to the effect that when the 
line went to the Angel the stock would 
go to the devil. Events have demonstrated the falsity of this 
forecast, for the City and South London is now in course of exten- 
sion to Euston, hav ing already been extended southwards to Clap- 
ham Common. . In the second half of 1g02 high-water mark was 
touched with the carriage of all but ten million passengers, exclu- 
sive of season ticket-holders, and the dividend rose to the rate of 
3} per cent. per annum. To be sure, for the corresponding six 
months of last year the dividend was reduced by one-half owing 
to ‘the serious competition of electric tramways. But Mr. Mott 
lived long enough to see the complete realisation of the dream 
which he communicated to The Times some eight years 
wherein the growth of traffic in the metropolis found its only 
relief in a network of underground lines under the control of a 
central authority for interchange of passengers. 


ago, 


The Birthday Honours.—The financial world has received 
its full share of recognition in the list of birthday honours 
announced last week. The elevation of Lord Iveagh to a 
viscounty is a tribute more to the open-bhandedness of the 
philanthropist than to the chairmanship of the great Dublin 
brewery of Arthur Guinness, Son and Co., Ltd. But five out of 
the six new baronets are prominent in the company world. 
Sir William B. Avery is a director of the well-known Birmingham 
weighing-machine factory of W. and T. Avery, Ltd., besides 
having a seat on the boards of A. Darr: acq and Co., Ltd., the 
motor car-builders, and the United Rhodesia Goldfields, I.td. 
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Sir James Coats is one of the famous Paisley cctton family and 
Sir William Goff Davis Goff helps to direct the Dunlop 
Pneumatic Tyre Company and the Waterford and Tramore 
Railway. Lombard Street is honoured in the baronetcy con- 
ferred upon Mr. Richard Biddulph Martin, M.P. for the Droit- 
wich division of Worcestershire and chairman of Martin’s Bank 
at the sign of the Grasshopper. He is also chairman of the 
Debenture Corporation, the Assets Realisation Company, and 
the Anglo-American Debenture Corporation, a member of the 
council of the Corporation of Foreign Bondholders, and a 
director of the Sun Insurance offices, fire and life. But perhaps 
the most typical representative of finance throughout the list is 
Sir John Reeves Ellerman, who stands credited with having 
beaten the Americans at their own game when he made himself 
a millionaire in turning over the Leyland Line to the Morgan 
syndicate at a price representing something like £77 for every 
£10nominal capital. The Leyland Line, it-will be remembered, 
has never paid a penny of dividend to its Ordinary shareholders 
since it played this prominent part in the Morganisation of the 
Atlantic, while the astute seller, precluded from entering into 
direct competition, found his hands free for the purchase of the 
City Line, the Hall Line, the Papayanni Line, and the Westcott 
and Laurance Line, to form the nucleus of the existing Ellerman 
Lines, now enjoying in the Eastern trade a business even larger 
than that of the Leyland in the American trade. During the 


South African War the Ellerman Lines rendered signal service- 


to the State in the transport of troops, and it is not unfair 
to surmise that the baronetcy now conferred upon its chairman 
and managing director is in recognition of that fact. In the 
somewhat long list of new knights, names that call for passing 
comment are those of Mr. James Bailey, M.P., who was for some 
time the hotel specialist on 
the Spiers and Pond board 
and is still a director of 
Harrod's Stores, Ltd., and 
D. H. Evans and Co., Ltd.; 
Mr. Morris E. Dockrell, a 
director of the Hibernian 
Bank, Ltd., in Dublin; and 
Mr. James Knox, a director 
of the Linen Thread Com- 
pany, Ltd. 


The New Heriot Scandal. 
—Mr. Francis J. Dormer, 
a director of the Trans- 
vaal Estates and De- 
velopment Company, and 
Mr. David John Pullinger 


of the Western Rand 
Estates are having the 
temerity to oppose the 


great Panjandrums of the 
Kafhr Circus in regard to 
the proposed deal between 
the New Heriot Gold Min- 
ing Company and_ the 
Nourse Deep, Ltd. Under 
this scheme the Heriot is 
to take over deep-level 
claims, out of which it is 
estimated that a _ profit 
may eventually be extracted of which the present value is 
£323,000, while the capital is to be increased immediately to 
an extent which on the basis of £44 per share represents a sum 
of £360,000 or nearly £40,000 more than the profit which may 
or may not be obtained at some distant date. It is impossible 
to regard a proposition of this character as intended seriously for 
the benefit of the Heriot company; the adoption of the pro- 
posals must in other ways prejudice the value of Heriot shares. 
In place of a dividend at Christmas next the shareholders need not 
look for any return for at least two years, and they will further- 
more be called upon to provide additional capital amounting 
practically to an assessment of 25s. pershare. In a supplementary 
circular issued last week Mr. Dormer points out that the scheme of 
amalgamation between the Nourse Deep and the Henry Nourse 
companies—out of which the proposal to sell the deep-level 
claims to the New Heriot arises—does not provide for the 
necessary additional working capital for the Nourse Mines, 
which evidently is to be provided by the sale of the 45,000 
Heriots to be handed over as consideration for the claims under 
discussion. Naturally the sale of these shares would further 
depress the market, while if they are not sold the Nourse Mines 
will practically control the New Heriot company in virtue of 
such holding, and that would create an equally undesirable 
state of affairs. Messrs. Dormer and Pullinger are urging the 
shareholders to send them their proxies to oppose the scheme, 
which they contend—quite rightly as it seems to me—is essen- 
tially unfair from the point of view of everybody except Messrs. 
Wernher, Beit and Co. 


THE PUREFOYED GAIETY 
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Gaiety Theatre Finance.—There is no class of enterprise 
more proverbially precarious than that which deals with the 
management of theatres. In the majority of cases the public 
inyestor who puts his money into a theatrical venture considers 
himself very lucky if he gets out with a whole skin, and if we 
search throughout the length and breadth of the land I doubt 
if any undertaking of the class has been more consistently 
satisfactory to its shareholders than the Gaiety Theatre Com- 
pany of London. It will be understood, of course, that I am 
not including music-hall enterprises in this calculation. At 
the annual meeting of the Gaiety shareholders last week the 
directors did not escape without a considerable amount of 
heckling, the immediate cause being the reduction in the 
dividend from the 20 per cent. paid for each of the preceding 
six years to 15 per cent. Mr. George Edwardes was clever 
enough to come out well on the top when the argument was 
finished, but he is also clever enough to recognise that the 
accounts in future will be subjected to close scrutiny. I have 
amused myself by making out a comparative chart in which 
the accounts of the Gaiety Theatre are analysed year by year 
from 1891 up to the present time, and I am therefore fully 
posted in “ancient history” when I put forward these two or 
three interesting points. The net profit for the year ended 
June 30, 1905, amounted to £7,851, which is the smallest profit 
total for any year since 1894 with the exception of 1898, when 
15 per cent. dividend was last paid on a net profit of £4,428. 
The year 1894 was a momentous one in the history of the 
company, for the announcement of a profit of £22 and the 
absence of a dividend roused the shareholders to decisive action, 
resulting in a readjustment of the terms of Mr. Edwardes’s 
management. Up to that point the company had not benefited 

: by the success of the tour- 
ing companies which pre- 
sented Gaiety productions 
in the provinces, America, 
or the colonies. Mr. Ed- 
wardes had up to that 
point been at liberty to 
manage other theatres in 
the same line: of business 
without handing over any 
share of the profits to the 
Gaiety company. The year 
1895 saw a_ satisfactory 
alteration in the system 
and in the results, and there- 
fore it is not necessary in 
making the present com- 
parisons to go further back 
than that date. 

Now the most import- 
ant point in the analysis of 
the accounts for 1905 is 
that whereas the total enter- 
tainment receipts, £81,134, 
are with two exceptions the 
highest in the history of the 
company—the record hav- 
ing been marked in 1902 
with a total of -£98,058-— 
the stage expenses, £47,272, 
are upwards of £6,000 
higher than the expenditure of any previous year. This was 
accounted for at the meeting by the fact that a second edition 
of The Orchid was put on at heavy expense, in the midst 
of a notoriously bad theatrical season, without doing more 
than getting back its cost. The production of The Spring 
Chicken took place four weeks only before the striking of the 
balance sheet, and this fact is made to account for the smallness 
of the depreciation item, £1,800, as compared with £8,100 
twelve months ago and £14,815 in 1902. On the other hand, 
the balance sheet shows a rise from £8,051 to £17,506 in the 
cost of productions carried forward as an asset. ‘This item, 
of course, will be written down and charged against reyenue 
month by month during the current year, and if one can form 
any judgment from external appearances The Spring Chicken 
is now going so strong that next year’s dividend should take 
the wind out of the sails of all the hecklers. 

The Gaiety Theatre Company is directed by a triumvirate, 
of which two-thirds figure in the accompanying cartoon. 


. Mr. George Edwardes is so well known a personality that there 
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is no need for a label so far as he is concerned, Mr. Wilfred 
Bagnell Purefoy, who joined the board some eighteen months 
ago on the death of Mr. Walter Pallant, is the presiding genius 
of the well-known racing stable at Netherayon, generally known 
as Fallon’s. He hails from the Distressful Country and is a 
director of Phoenix Park Club Races, Ltd. He is also chair- 
man of Romano’s in the Strand. The absentee from the draw- 
ing is Mr. George Dance, whose name is identified with the 
Gaiety pieces on the road, REGINALD GEARD. 


